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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


PARLIAMENT resumes wrangling at the end of October after 
brief recess charged with grave anxieties. Wisely or unwisely 
Ministers have hitherto kept their countrymen 
Suntour in the dark concerning an international crisis 
as acute as any in the lifetime of the present 
generation. We can form no idea as to how far the promised 
statement of the British Foreign Minister will lift the veil, nor 
have we any desire to probe, still less to discuss questions which 
had better be left alone, but we cannot help feeling that Sir 
Edward Grey would be well advised to trust the people and to 
make a clean breast of it, however painful may be the shattering 
of sentimental illusions which form the stock-in-trade of respon- 
sible statesmen on both sides of politics. There are many reasons 
in favour of frankness, and none against so far as we know, 
save the rooted prejudice of politicians against treating the public 
as other than a pack of fools. The case for a clean breast is 
strong. In the first place it is only fair to a self-governing 
people that they should share the anxieties of their Government. 
In the second place Ministers have done nothing to be ashamed 
of. On the contrary, they have for once done their duty, as 
their vigorous attitude went far to preserve the peace of Europe, 
which it must, however, be admitted had been compromised 
by their previous attitude—their peace propaganda, their appeals 


for disarmament, their relative reduction of the Navy, their 
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positive reduction of the Army, their sentimental speeches, 
their Potsdam Press, their arbitration campaign, and a hundred 
other indications that in their belief war was a thing of the 
past, and that we had entered upon an international millennium, 
These utterances and actions combined to bring war very near, 
and we ought perhaps to be not ungrateful to Germany for 
yet another rude reminder of realities before it is too late. For 
the hundredth time it has been demonstrated that peace depends 
not upon sermons, speeches, or good intentions, but on the 
respect inspired by resolution backed by armed strength. Again 
have we learnt that the perpetual preaching of peace at any 
price is interpreted as proof of poltroonery and as an invitation 
to attack. A change is clearly called for in British policy, which 
reposes on the perilous presumption that other people are as 
pacific as ourselves at the very moment another Power is making 
prodigious preparations to overthrow the British Empire. A 
conclusive reason for candour concerning the latest crisis or 
crises is that we may shortly expect further developments, 
and further menaces from the same quarter, until at last the 
moment comes of which every German who counts has dreamed 
for ten years and war is forced upon us. Nothing would tempt 
us to make any Party capital out of recent events even were 
there Party capital to be made, which is happily not the case 
because the previous misjudgment of the situation was common 
to the Leaders on both sides—and the Official Opposition has 
scandalously neglected its duty to keep Ministers up to the 
mark. We are, however, entitled to ask, indeed to demand, 
one thing, viz., that henceforward Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
shall cease to bemuse the public by nauseous flapdoodle as to 
the affection towards ourselves that animates the German 
Emperor and his people, which has been the basis of our policy 
of national defence. The Government now know the truth, 
and they must act on their knowledge by making adequate 
military and naval preparations. They must leave off talking 


nonsense, and encourage their followers to do likewise; the | 
follies of the past must be repaired as soon as possible or we | 
shall not survive the critical years in front of us. It is not too © 
late”to make a really impressive demonstration which would | 
convince our challengers that cotite que codite we mean to maintain _ 
our maritime supremacy. A national Defence Loan is more | | 
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urgent than ever. Then the country should be educated in the 
Balance of Power. 


WuxEN we went to press last month, the prolonged and acute 
controversy between Germany and France over Morocco, which 
Italy’s opened with Germany’s aggression upon Agadir 
= tl on July 1, was still unsettled. After many 

alarums and excursions and rumours of war— 
which did not materialise into actual war, because as already 
hinted Great Britain and France stood loyally shoulder to 
shoulder—the discussion became confined to the amount of 
compensation (Anglice, blackmail) France should pay Germany 
elsewhere in order to secure a free hand in Morocco. The dispute 
remains unsettled at the time of writing, though the air is as 
thick with rumours of impending settlement as it has been at 
any time during the last six weeks. Meanwhile the international 
situation has been complicated by Italy’s swift decision to bring 
Turkey to book over Tripoli, where Italy has an accumulation 
of long-standing grievances. We need not discuss the question 
in these pages, largely as it has loomed in the newspapers during 
the past month, partly because it is fully discussed elsewhere 
in two able articles, partly because it is no immediate business 
of ours, though British interests may be indirectly affected. 
This country is not in a position to play policeman to the world 
at large, and if two foreign Governments find themselves unable 
to settle their differences peacefully there is no other solution 
except the sword. We have employed this weapon so often 
ourselves in similar contingencies that to heap abuse upon 
Italy for doing the same is simply to make ourselves ridiculous. 
The world’s Press is furious with Italy for reasons disclosed by 
our well-informed contributor “ Tobruk,” as also for her failure 
to notify newspapers in advance the precise moment at which 
she would deliver her ultimatum to Turkey and for denying 
them facilities for publishing her preparations to the world and 
for generally crippling her operations. The Italian Government 
is unusually intelligent and well-informed. It is not given to 
taking risks lightly, and previous experiences ‘n Africa have 
been too checkered to tempt the nation on a mere policy of 
adventure. The reigning King of Italy is acknowledged to be 
one of the shrewdest statesmen and diplomatists in Europe. 
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We may be sure that any other Government, including the 
virtuous British Government, would have acted like Italy had 
they stood in Italian shoes this autumn. 


Ir was impossible to inform other Powers of the contemplated 
coup for the simple reason that such notification would have 
Need for frustrated Italy’s object. Take a map. Study 
Celerity the political geography of North Africa, which 

shows that Italy was seriously threatened with 
permanent exclusion from a continent in which she has at least 
as much right as other “ interlopers,” if only on account of her 
Mediterranean position, her sacrifices in creating a colonial 
Empire, indeed the very safety of the State, which could not 
afford to stand by while the whole northern littoral of Africa 
was parcelled out among competitive Powers with whom she is 
doubtless on good terms to-day, but with whom she might find 
herself at loggerheads to-morrow. It is somewhat extraordinary 
that people who acquiesced in Austria-Hungary’s unprovoked 
annexation of Bosnia- Herzegovina, and complained that our 
Government have made “too much fuss about nothing,” while 
they did everything to minimise Germany’s wanton adventure 
in Morocco which brought Europe to the verge of war, should 
be so profoundly moved and shocked by the action of the Junior 
Member of the Triple Alliance in making a forward movement 
into territory where she had very definite claims long since 
recognised by other nations, which she was compelled to sub- 
stantiate in a hurry for reasons which could not be publicly 
divulged though they have been readily guessed. Germany is 
on the prowl, and as she had failed to secure any plunder 
in Morocco, as Algiers is strongly held by France, who is 
likewise established in Tunis, while we are in Egypt, what 
more probable than that the German Michael should cast 
longing eyes upon Tripoli, especially upon the attractive 
port of Tobruk, which in German hands would be a menace 
to every European Power, including ourselves. As a great 
Mahometan Empire, we fully understand the resentment 
of many Mahometans at Italy’s action, but to suggest that 
the present struggle, so far as there is a struggle, is a contest 
between the Cross and the Crescent is ridiculous. Turkey's 
difficulties are in no way due to the religion of the Turkish 
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people, but to the inept Government established by the so- 
called Young Turks, grown prematurely old before their time, 
whose lack of capacity disabled them from ruling the country 
rationally on the collapse of the Hamidian régime. We can 
make no forecast as to the issue of the present struggle, but we 
should imagine that Italy, who so far has shown how to make 
preparation walk hand-in-hand with policy, will be glad to 
make peace when Turkey is ready to accept the fact accompli 
of the Italian annexation of Tripoli, where Italy is now 
inexpugnably established. As “Ignotus” points out in his 
incisive article, Englishmen have much to learn from this recent 
manifestation of realpolitik, and our sentimentalists have more 
to learn than any one else. The attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has been perfectly correct. The usual proclamation of 
neutrality was issued, and the officious overtures of Pacifists 
politely but firmly declined. These lunatics divide their time 
between preaching the disarmament of this country and demanding 
its constant interference in other people’s affairs. Folly can go 
no further. Experts have been impressed by the exhibition of 
Italian military and naval efficiency. We would strongly caution 
our readers against accepting alarmist statements concerning 
Italian ‘‘ disasters”? which will assuredly be concocted by irate 
war correspondents kept at a discreet distance from the front. 
One thing is quite certain, namely, that the present war has 
neither been made by nor for newspapers; it is an act of national 
policy enthusiastically supported by the Italian nation, and all 
“ stop-the-war” cranks have been reduced to silence, though 
doubtless they might be heard from again in the event of pro- 
longed or barren operations. We are far from suggesting that 
the incident is closed, as Turkey can still make herself disagree- 
able in a hundred ways. It is, however, the interest of 
Europe to limit the hostilities both as regards time and place. 


Canapa holds the field. It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the profound impression made upon the people of the Mother 
Country and on the British Empire generally 
by recent developments in the Dominion, which 
were all the more striking because totally unexpected. Professor 
Stephen Leacock contributes an illuminating article to this 
number, discussing and describing the great victory of nation- 
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hood and Empire. He makes it even clearer than before that 
though economic interests played their legitimate share in 
keeping Canada clear of a meretricious compact, momentarily 
beneficial to some sections of the community, but permanently 
disastrous to the whole community, the Canadian electorate 
were mainly moved by political considerations. They realised 
the full force of President Taft’s pregnant declaration that 
Canada was “at the parting of the ways.” One road led to 
Washington, and ultimate absorption; while the other pointed 
towards London and Freedom. Canada elects by an unpre- 
cedented and overwhelming majority to remain a nation within 
the British Empire rather than lapse into a commercial annexe 
of the United States with the prospect of Statehood in the Great 
Republic. One of the defeated Liberal candidates is reported 
to have said on his return to Ottawa after the débdcle that 
** He had been beaten by an unknown man whom he believed 
to be dead—who had written a song called ‘ Rule Britannia,’ ” 
We of the old country can only thank our stars for a great and 
undeserved stroke of luck which we should try to live up to. 
Successive British Governments, unmindful of British interests 
owing to their concentration upon the paltry game of Ins and 
Outs at Westminster, finally drove Sir Wilfrid Laurier into 
this miserable Reciprocity business by their persistent and 
occasionally offensive refusal to respond to Canadian overtures 
upon Preference. Messrs. Asquith & Co. were worse than 
negative and insolent. They actively promoted Reciprocity 
through the instrumentality of Ambassador Bryce, O.M., our 
Reciprocity representative in Washington, partly. in order to 
promote the general policy of Anglo-American gush, which 
has been so much in evidence this year and which has produced 
a signal home-made humiliation in the scrapping of the Arbitra- 


tion Treaty, and partly to damage their domestic opponents 
by a heavy blow at Tariff Reform. 


“Tue best laid schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.” 

So it was in this case. Instead of “ celebrating the obsequies of 
that which used to be called Imperial Preference” 

The Borden ae 

Cabinet and destroying “one of the greatest and most 
disastrous political impostures of modern times” 

(to quote the only speech of Mr. Asquith which is worth remem- 
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bering or which will be remembered hereafter), we have the 
ignominious rout of Reciprocity-mongers on both sides of the 
border. President Taft, of “‘ Now or never” fame, will probably 
quit the White House sooner than was anticipated, because he 
had staked his political reputation on capturing Canada, being 
as badly misinformed as the British Embassy in Washington, 
the Laurier Government in Ottawa, and the Foreign Office in 
London as to the trend of Canadian opinion. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
has already transferred the Premiership to the victor of Septem- 
ber 21 (the Sedan of Reciprocity), Mr. R. L. Borden, of whom we 
publish a sympathetic sketch elsewhere. After the usual interval 
the incoming Prime Minister formed a Cabinet which commands 
the confidence of Canada, and he is expected to do something to 
cleanse the Augean stables which have developed under the 
somewhat negligent régume of his predecessor, though no breath 
of corruption has ever besmirched the fair fame of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier himself any more than that of Mr. Borden. It speaks well 
for the public life of the Dominion that, politics apart, the two 
leaders should stand so high in the estimation of their countrymen. 
The new Cabinet is composed as follows: 


Mr. R. L. Borden Premier and President of the Council 
Mr. Martin Burrell Minister of Agriculture 

Dr. Reid Minister of Customs 

Mr. W. T. White Minister of Finance 

Mr. W. B. Nantel Minister of Inland Revenue 

Mr. R. Rogers Minister of the Interior 

Mr. C. J. Doherty Minister of Justice 

M:, T. W. Crothers Minister of Labour 

Mr. J. D. Hazen Minister of Marine and Fisheries 
Colonel Samuel Hughes Minister of Militia 

Mr. L. P. Pelletier Postmaster teneral 

Mr. F. D. Monk Minister of Public Works 

Mr. Frank Cochiane Minister of Railways and Canals 
Dr. Roche Secretary of State 

Mr. George E. Foster Minister of Trade and Commerce 


Mr, A. E. Kemp, Mr, Perley and Senator Loughheed, Ministers with- 
out Portfolios. 


The construction of a Canadian Cabinet is rendered peculiarly 
difficult by the necessity of considering the claims of every pro- 
vince, and, with the exception of Prince Edward Island, we 
believe that every province is represented in the above list. 
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Surely the Canadian system is superior to ours, under which the 
heart of the United Kingdom has no representatives in the Cabinet, 
and we are governed by the speculative solicitors of Wales or 
the carpet-baggers of Scotland, to say nothing of the Molly 
Maguires of Ireland. How many British Cabinet Ministers sit 
for constituencies south of the Trent besides Mr. Birrell, now 
reinforced by Mr. Hobhouse, neither of whom count ? 


Our anti-Imperial newspapers profess to be shocked by the 
inclusion of anti-Imperial elements like Mr. Monk, who opposed 
icin Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s naval scheme, but it is very 
Opportunity doubtful whether this naval scheme would ever 

have been of the smallest use to the British 
Empire, and consequently to Canada, while the ambiguous 
utterances of its author on both sides of the Atlantic rendered 
it almost unintelligible. All we need say is that the personnel 
of the new Cabinet is entitled to as much confidence outside as 
inside Canada. Quebec must necessarily be strongly repre- 
sented in any Dominion Government, and we should never 
lose sight of the fact that whatever may be the momentary 
eccentricities of Quebec politicians, the great French province, 
which is one of the most attractive elements in the British Empire, 
is not the least formidable barrier against Reciprocity-mongers 
and annexationists. The part played by dissentient Liberals 
or Liberal-Unionists who regarded Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s pursuit 
of Reciprocity as the Duke of Devonshire regarded Mr. Gladstone’s 
capitulation to Home Rule in 1886, is recognised by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. White to the important office of Minister of Finance. 
Another element of humour in the situation is the sudden 
discovery of our Cobdenite newspapers that the priceless policy 
of Preference is jeopardised by the defeat of the originators 
of Preference, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Mr. Fielding. What a 
pity Mr. Asquith did not think of this sooner, as he might 
have materially helped the Laurier Government by reciprocating 
the policy of Preference, instead of dancing on its grave and 
denouncing it as the greatest imposture of modern times. Pre- 
ference undoubtedly enters on a new phase with the advent 
of the Conservatives to power, and its future depends upon 
the attitude of the people of the Mother Country. It is once 
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more “up to them” to decide as to whether they enter into 
commercial partnership with the Oversea Dominions or not, 
and they must look to it that the issue is no longer obscured 
by the mendacity of one Party or the ineptitude of the other. 
That Preference is popular with the people at large there is 
no shadow of a doubt; they have taken the utmost advantage 
of all the limited opportunities afforded them to manifest their 
delight at the triumph of the Imperial cause in Canada, and 
they are fully prepared to play their part whenever the necessary 
lead is forthcoming. 


On October 13 the Duke and Duchess of Connaught landed at 
Quebec and received a tremendous ovation from French Canada, 

he stre oundi ith “Vive le Duc” 
The Duke of “2° am ets res unding with the cry 

and “Vive Connaught.” As usual, the new 
Connaught 

Governor-General, who has the family gift of 
saying the right thing in the right way, made a very happy 
speech in reply to the address of welcome from the Quebec 
Government. 

Your province, rich in historical memories, is usually the first to welcome 

a new Governor-General and to bid him godspeed at the end of his tenure of 
office. Thus his first and last impressions of Canada are fraught with the 
atmosphere of prosperity and progress which characterises your beautiful land. 
In days gone by it was the fusion of the French and English races which made 
the greatness of England. Here again history repeats itself, and it is their 
memory which makes your own greatness. From Saxon and Norman stock 
England drew the qualities of courage, perseverance, and strength which have 
raised her to her proud position among the nations. Here, under the wise rule 
of statesmen, sometimes of British and sometimes of French descent, Canada 
has achieved an era of development which is the envy of the world. I am proud 
and happy to have been selected by my King to fill the high office of Governor- 
General, and thus to be in a position to follow, and promote, the remarkable 
progress of your country. 
At a luncheon subsequently given by the Dominion Govern- 
ment to their Royal Highnesses at Chateau Frontenac, the 
new Prime Minister, Mr. Borden, who occupied the Chair, 
said: ‘“‘ The representative of his Majesty in one of the great 
Oversea Dominions occupies a position and exercises functions 
of the highest responsibility. As the autonomous powers of these 
Dominions have increased, the Crown has come to represent 
more and more to their peoples the majesty and power of the 
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whole Empire.” In reply the Duke of Connaught stated that 
he had been specially asked, by King George “ to express per- 
sonally from him, through myself, to the Canadian people a 
personal message of affection and interest. King George con- 
tinues to take a deep interest in Canada, and it is his fervent 
wish that the prosperity of this great Dominion may continue. 
For myself personally I have only one wish, and that is to serve 
Canada, to make myself at home in this country and to do all 
I can to promote that connection to the Empire which I think 
is of such importance to Canada. So long as Canada goes on as 
she is going, so long will that connection be retained.” On the 
following day (October 14) the people of Ottawa gave the Duke 
and Duchess of Connaught a right royal welcome, some 20,000 
people being massed about Parliament Buildings, and in replying 
to one of the addresses, after expressing his own pleasure at 
revisiting Canada after twenty-one years, the Duke paid this 
well-deserved tribute to his precedessor: “I take this oppor- 
tunity of making a reference to my predecessor, Earl Grey, and 
of saying how fully I realise the difficulty of succeeding one who 
had so completely identified himself with your joys and sorrows 
and by his long residence amongst you had become a most enthu- 
siastic Canadian. I know with what regret he left you, and how 
his sympathy and affection will remain with Canada till the end 
of his days.” In other utterances the Duke was equally felicitous, 
and he has already gone far to winning the hearts of the Canadian 
people. 


Ir Canada knows how to welcome the coming guest she also 
knows how to speed the parting-guest. It is no reflection 

on his many distinguished predecessors in the 
of Dominion to say 
that Lord Grey attained a unique position. In losing him 
every Canadian felt he was losing a personal friend, though 
there was naturally much rejoicing at the selection of the Duke 
of Connaught as his successor—an appointment which cannot 
fail to place the relations of the Mother Country and the Oversea 
Dominions in truer perspective. The farewell dinner of the 
Canadian Club to the departing Governor-General was a notable 
manifestation of personal attachment, and a signal demon- 
stration of national and Imperial spirit. Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s 
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speech was of a somewhat light and airy character, being a 
mixture of good-natured banter of Mr. Borden, graceful compli- 
ments to Lord Grey and his family, and humorous references 
to the will of the people. Mr. Borden, on the other hand, in a 
characteristically frank and sensible utterance, discussed the 
future of the British Empire, and without claiming to be a 
prophet pointed out that its growth would proceed upon lines 
of autonomous development within the Empire itself, and that 
no portion would ever be called upon to surrender any of the 
powers of self-government which it now possessed. This cannot 
be repeated too often. Lord Grey wisely took advantage of 
his approaching departure to speak freely on Imperial issues. 
Canada was at present a dependent independency, a result 
not of her desire, but of present conditions. She depended for 
security on the supremacy of the British Navy. Indeed the 
Monroe Doctrine itself, no less than the self-governing Dominions, 
also depended on the British Navy. Canadian liberties and 
prosperity depended on Imperial maritime supremacy. This was 
so generally admitted as not to be controversial, and he did not 
believe that a single person in Canada would hesitate to sacrifice 
his life to maintain the naval supremacy of the Empire. The 
withdrawal of the Imperial garrisons from Canadian seaports 
‘was a proclamation to the world that a new national spirit 
had been born in Canada, a spirit which was too proud to add 
a single ounce more than was necessary to the weight of the 
Empire on the over-burdened shoulders of John Bull.” The 
speaker added: ‘‘In the Imperialism to which I am a devotee 
there is no question of influence by the Parliament of one kingdom 
with the Parliament of another kingdom or dominion. Every 
self-governing country in the Empire enjoys security so long 
as it retains its allegiance to the British Crown, and the strength 
of the Empire will be exercised on its behalf whenever necessary 
in order to ensure it the continuous enjoyment of its rights.” 


Many other farewell functions bore eloquent because spon- 
taneous testimony to the splendid and unsparing labours of the 
er Grey family during seven eventful years, The 
of Empire Duke of Connaught and Lord Grey ignored the 

childish tradition that outgoing and incoming 
Governors-Genera! are total strangers to one another, and after 
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the latter’s official departure he returned incognito to dine with 
his successor before the Duke landed. The British Press has 
done full justice to Lord Grey’s splendid services to Canada, 
which have placed the whole Empire under the deepest 
obligation, and since his return home various public functions 
have been held in his honour at which he has shown himself to 
be an eloquent missionary of Empire. Great Britain has a 
genius for wasting the genius of those who have served the 
Empire outside the Parliamentary circus, and we continually 
see them driven into banks and boards because their country 
has no further use for them. Is the invaluable personality of 
Lord Grey to be similarly wasted? There is no man more 
capable of arousing enthusiasm for Imperial ideals. Our people 
are ready to be roused. Lord Grey’s speech at the dinner at 
the Whitehall Rooms (October 24) shows him to be the man 
we have all been looking for, and he should be turned loose 
with his “infectious enthusiasm” to preach Empire in every 
corner of the United Kingdom. Why not begin at Limehouse ? 
We only wish we could do justice to it here, though in the 
case of such a personality the printed word conveys but a 
small impression of the effect produced on its hearers. We 
make no apology for reproducing the conclusion borrowed from 
the admirable report in the Morning Post. 


It has been my endeavour during the seven years that I have been in Canada 
to put the idea before the Canadian people, whenever I thought I could do so 
safely without unduly wearying or annoying my audience—(laughter)—that 
the Empire, of which Canada realises that she is one day destined to form a 
controlling part, stands not for aggressiveness or the unscrupulous exercise of 
force, but for ideals of fair play, duty, righteousness, and the ungrudging 
recognition of the rights of others. Yes, I know it is because these are the 
noble and inspiring ideals of the British Empire that every patriotic Canadian, 
like every patriotic Briton, in whatever part of the Empire he may reside, 
regards it as a privilege to be able to proclaim himself as a British citizen, It 
is because the British Empire stands for a community of ideals, ideals of the 
highest practical, manly Christianity, that the allegiance to the Empire in all 
parts of the world is so hearty and so universal. Not long ago I visited a factory 
in Ontario. There I saw two great plates of steel bound together by no 
visible bond, but by the invisible force of an electriccurrent. No power in that 
factory could force those two plates asunder until the current of electricity 
ceased to flow. They were kept in indissoluble union by the binding force of a 
magnetic clutch. It is the magnetic clutch of common interests, hopes, and 
aspirations that to-day keeps the British Empire one and indivisible, and I 
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would point out, as I have ventured to point out often and often in Canada, that 
if this may be true to-day it may be equally true that the interests of the Empire 
will require before long some form of organic union which will prevent the 
binding force of the magnetic clutch from ever becoming weak. At the same 
time, I think it must be obvious to you, gentlemen, that it is not desirable to 
force unduly the pace of natural evolution, When you recollect that a population 


smaller than that of London is engaged in the tremendous task of reducing a 


continent the size of Europe from primeval to civilised conditions, covering it 
with railways, canals, and tramways, making roads, and magnificent public 
buildings, you will understand how natural it is that there should be a 
universal cry in Canada wherever you go for more population and more capital. 
Canada is bringing with every new development fresh strength to the Empire. 
Those who, like myself, have been fortunate enough to live in Canada during 
the last seven years have felt and seen the Imperial spirit growing, and if I may 
venture upon a bit of advice to my friends, I would remind them that good 
husbandry refrains from tapping the sap from the trunk of a young and grow- 
ing tree. Do not weaken the growing tree of our future Imperial strength by 
premature tappings. Feed and water its roots with generous and encouraging 
sympathy. Direct to Canada and the other self-governing Dominions of the 
Crown the surplus population which swarms annually across the seas; continue 
to give a preference in your investments which will help the growth of Greater 
Britain ; in your purchases also give a preference to the products of your over- 
seas Dominions, bring your overseas kinsmen nearer and nearer to the Mother- 
land by quickened and cheaper transportation and the lowering of cable rates. 
Gentlemen, there is much to be done by all of you in this and other directions, 
I most respectfully, most earnestly, make one special appeal to this most distin- 
guished and influential audience: I would beseech you to make it a point of 
honour, those of you who have not yet crossed the Atlantic, and who have the 
time, to visit Canada. Believe me, it is absolutely impossible, however vivid 
your imagination may be, to understand Canada by remaining on this side of the 
Atlantic. It is further absolutely impossible for Englishmen and Canadians to 
know and to love each other without frequent and prolonged visits to each other’s 
houses. Iam satisfied that, just as in the case of Canadians visiting the United 
Kingdom, so in the case of Englishmen visiting the Dominions, nine out of 
every ten will come back prouder than ever of their British citizenship and 
more confident than ever of the proud and glorious future which is destined to 
surround with a new halo the brow of the British Empire, and to cause her to 
be regarded more and more as the best friend of the suffering and the oppressed 
in every country of the earth. 


From the sublime to the ridiculous is but a_ short step. 
Politicians are much exercised over the A. (Asquith) M. (Must) 
AMG G. (Go) movement now dividing the Cabinet. In 

— some quarters it was confidently expected that 
the needless resumption of Parliamentary activities (October 24) 
would coincide with a formal announcement registering the 
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triumph of A.M.G. We do not suggest for a moment that there 
is any popular force behind A.M.G. The watchword is unknown 
to the Radical rank and file, who would be amazed were they 
aware of its existence. They regard the Prime Minister without 
any enthusiasm, but as fully competent for his position. 
They not unnaturally consider that Mr. Asquith achieved 
a brilliant Party victory over the Parliament Bill, which he 
bluffed through two Houses with the gratuitous assistance of 
his colleagues on the Front ‘‘ Opposition” Bench and without 
the creation of a single peer—a subject upon which there had 
been much searching of heart and some qualms of conscience 
among the faithful, who appreciate the absurdity of dividing 
Ministerial energies between denouncing the hereditary peerage 
and creating fresh hereditary peers. Many Radicals were aghast 
at the prospect of being compelled by the unexpected interven- 
tion of Lord Halsbury and the No-Surrender peers (after every- 
thing had been “ settled” between the various Front Benches on 
a white flag basis) and the possibility of a large addition of Radical 
Lords to the Upper House, which would have deprived them of 
their stock grievance, that besides being hereditary the peers 
are overwhelmingly Conservative and anti-Liberal. It would have 
increased the prestige of the House of Lords and have made it a 
more authoritative Second Chamber and consequently less ready to 
take things lying down from the other Chamber, while it was very 
doubtful whether any conceivable creation of peers could have 
placed the Parliament Bill on the Statute Book, as Radical Lords 
speedily shed their previous opinions, unless, of course, kept up to 
the mark by a post and a salary, and there were no posts or salaries 
for the newcomers. Moreover the resentment among the Mush- 
rooms of recent years at this year’s crop would have made the 
position of Ministers in the Lords more difficult than ever. Then, 
again, what would have become of the campaign funds? “ Black- 
leg” barons would pay very little, and further supplies would 
be stopped, as no one would care to follow in the footsteps of 
the “ blacklegs.” Altogether Mr. Asquith did well in persuading 
his opponents to “‘ toe the line.” His supporters in the country 
have no desire to displace him. They believe he will be equally 
successful in inducing the Front Opposition Bench to “ toe the 
line” on Home Rule, just as they show signs of “toeing the 
line” on Mr. George’s Insurance Bill. 
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A.M.G. is confined to the Cabinet and derives its power from 
the ambitions of pushful colleagues who consider that Mr. Asquith 
has had adequate innings in the Premiership, and 
that he might gracefully retire on his Veto laurels 
to the assembly of “ deadheads” across the 
Corridor, and give “ some other fellow” a chance of sitting in 
the seat of Pitt. There is not, however, complete harmony as 
to who “‘ the other fellow ” should be, and herein lies the weakness 
of A.M.G. Sir Edward Grey, who is incapable of intrigue, wishes 
Mr. Asquith to remain where he is, but several of his colleagues 
hope that Sir Edward Grey may become Prime Minister in the 
event of Mr. Asquith ousting Lord Loreburn from the Woolsack, 
and securing the reversion to the magnificent pension attached 
to the Lord Chancellorship. Possibly the prospect of passing 
to the Lords accounts for Mr. Asquith’s new-found enthusiasm for 
the reform of the Upper Chamber. To be an impotent among 
impotents does not attract the Prime Minister. Then there are 
other persons to be considered. Lord Loreburn on principle detests 
all so-called Liberal Imperialists and resists their ceaseless 
attempts on the Woolsack. They are like a red rag toa bull. He 
refused to make way for Mr. Haldane, who was anxious to leave 
the War Office before the Territorial fraud was detected. He does 
not love Mr. Asquith. Nor is the succession to the Premiership 
undisputed. There are at least three claimants. Mr. George 
has long ear-marked it as his own. As Mr. Asquith stepped into the 
Prime Ministership from the Exchequer, without having done any- 
thing in particular beyond hopelessly prejudicing British finance, 
Mr. George feels that with the People’s Budget behind him, to say 
nothing of the total destruction of British credit, he has stronger 
claims for promotion. Indeed he must get out of the Exchequer 
before all the curses come home to roost—the land-taxes are 
already exploded as a colossal fraud on the taxpayer, who is put 
to enormous expense with derisory results. Form 4 is a byword. 
On the other hand, Mr. Churchill is firmly convinced that he is 
more fitted than his “ twin” for the highest office in the State, 
while Mr. Lewis Harcourt has always believed that only a 
Plantagenet and a plutocrat, with a palace and unlimited 
pheasants, is fitted to lead the party of progress. There is, in fact, 
a duel between “ Blood and Bloom,” to borrow one of Mr. 
George’s happiest phrases. 
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TuE latest development of Ministerial “ post” is silent upon the 
strength of A.M.G. The Cabinet has been swollen to twenty 
a members by the addition of that heaven-born 
Post ”” statesman Mr. Hobhouse (Chancellor of the Duchy 

of Lancaster). Lord Carrington carries his amiable 
buffooneries from agriculture to the Privy Seal. Mr. Runciman 
leaves many a dry eye in the Education Office in order to 
play havoc with agriculture, the vacant billet being allotted 
to the inoffensive Mr. Pease. There are minor changes, and of 
course new peerages, Mr. Emmott and Sir Edward Strachey 
consenting to the happy despatch. That the People’s Government 
are terrified of the people is proved by the restriction of pro- 
motion to Radical Members with a majority of about three 
thousand, or to those who hold seats which have never returned 
a Unionist. The outstanding feature of the latest shuffle is, 
needless to say, the extraordinary exchange between Mr. Reginald 
McKenna and Mr. Churchill; the former leaves the Admiraluy 
for the Home Office, and vice versd. Both have been dismal 
misfits; by temperament and training Mr. McKenna was totally 
unsuited to be First Lord of the Admiralty. In Parliament he 
devoted himself to cheap and silly scores off the ‘ other side,” 
and as an administrator he was what might have been expected 
(vide his scandalous conduct in the Archer Shee case), but it 
will always count to him for righteousness that from the out- 
set he stubbornly fought the Demagogues who moved heaven 
and earth—chiefly earth—to reduce our Navy to such a point 
as to make our annihilation inevitable. Mr. McKenna stuck 
pluckily to his guns in an unequal encounter, and is believed 
to have run great risks and to have been prepared to take all 
risks against the big Party of the Little Navy. It is a personal 
triumph for him that before leaving the Admiralty the opinion 
of his colleagues as regards the growing menace to British sea- 
power across the North Sea should have materially changed, 
though it is monstrous that he should continue to mislead 
the people by pretending that we can safely reduce estimates, 
admittedly inadequate, in the face of recent events. Mr. 
Churchill made every possible blunder during his tenure of 
the Home Office, and wil rank for all time as one of 
our very worst Home Secretaries, in spite of the fact that 
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he did his duty during the critical moment of the Strikes, 
when the Government had no option but to intervene for 
reasons which have not yet been divulged, though they are 
guessed at by many people here and are notorious in Paris 
and Berlin. The announcement that a politician, who in 
season and out of season has carried on a_ passionate 
personal crusade against the British Navy, and has fought like 
a tiger against every addition to our sea-power, while he has 
minimised every addition to Germany’s sea-power, is appointed 
First Lord of the Admuralty causes consternation through- 
out the Empire. It is a flagrant outrage. Abroad it is 
interpreted as signifying a further relative decline in British 
sea-power, which is one of the principal pillars of European 
peace, to say nothing of its being the sole guarantee of the food 
of our people. It exhilarates our enemies and depresses our 
friends. The knowledge that there are lamp-posts in Whitehall 
may help to prevent the new First Lord from betraying his 
trust. Nothing else will. 


Waitt on the subject of by-elections, owing to this further 
reshuffling of the cards, of which there are several pending 
a at the present moment, it may be as well 

to refer to a fallacy, as it seems to us, which 
is the accepted creed of political experts, namely, that 
a three-cornered contest between Radicalism, Labour, and 
Unionism in some mysterious way inures to the advantage 
of the Unionist Party. Whenever it is announced that 
a third candidate is to take the field there is a disposition 
to “ chortle’ in the Unionist Press on the assumption that there 
will be a division of the Government vote, whereas the exact 
opposite occurs. A Labour candidature is a distinct disadvantage 
to our Party when we are in Opposition, for the simple reason 
that it divides the anti-Government vote. Labour only places 
a candidate in the field because for one cause or another, for 
many causes just now, the rank and file of the Labour Party 
are so exasperated with the Government that they are deter- 
mined to damage it, even though some of the so-called Labour 
Members are more or less in the Government’s pocket. Men who 


have reached the stage of exasperation of being willing to spend 
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several hundred pounds in beating a Government they rightly 
regard as a fraud would under no circumstances be persuaded to 
vote for it,and we maintain, contrary to the quidnuncs, that in 
a straight fight to-day between Government and Opposition 
the Unionist stands a far better chance than in a triangular 
duel, when the supporters of the Government plump for one 
candidate while its opponents split their votes between two 
candidates. We are familiar with the answer, namely, that 
as Labour is nearer to Radicalism than to Unionism, in the 
absence of a Labour candidate the Labour vote will be more 
likely to go to the Radical than to the Unionist, which is supported 
by arithmetic collected from previous contests showing that 
Labour has drawn off more Radical than Unionist votes. It 
doesn’t, however, follow that it would do so now. It would 
certainly not do so if the heads of our Party realised the import- 
ance of being in earnest. 


Tue salaried branch of the Legislature, the House of Commons, 
reassembled after the Autumn vacation on October 24. The event 
excited the minimum of interest, and the House 


— actually adjourned at nine o’clock. After a personal 
Again explanation from Mr. Bottomley, the Liberal 


Member for South Hackney, concerning actions in 
which he had been recently involved, Mr. Asquith made his usual 
motion for the Government appropriation of the time of the 
House, while Mr. Balfour made his usual speech on the Govern- 
ment’s abuse of their rights, containing general and discursive 
observations upon various topics from Mr. George’s finance to 
British foreign policy. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the titular 
leader of the Labour Party, made a half-hearted protest against 
the extravagant demands of the Government, while Sir W. 
Byles vehemently denounced “‘ any further curtailment of the 
rights and privileges of private Members. They had been 
brought there on a very peremptory Whip, merely to register 
the decrees of his Majesty's Government. The private Member 
of to-day was merely a voting machine.” So he has been 
for a very long time, but he is now, at any rate, a paid 
voting machine. In reply to various demands, Mr. Asquith 
recognised that it was most desirable that Sir Edward Grey should 
at some time or another make a full statement concerning Morocco, 
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and “ possibly other matters which might be ripe for exposition 
and discussion.” He was quite prepared to give time to a dis- 
cussion on strikes, but he did not commit himself very far, making 
it perfectly clear that the main object of this Autumn Session 
is to rush the National Insurance Bill through Parliament, and 
we can gather from recent speeches and letters of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the method in which the subject will be 
dealt with, at any rate by the author of the Bill. Mr. George 
alternately weeps and gnashes his teeth and denounces every 
critic of this vast complicated and impossible measure as an 
enemy of society. He does not care one brass farthing about 
the contents of the Bill or its finance, and is confident that by 
alternate coaxing, bluff, and vituperation he will be able some- 
how or another to place something on the Statute Book 
which will enable him to tell the masses that he is giving every- 
body 9d. for 4d. It would be very much simpler to make the 
statement without putting Parliament to the trouble of passing 
a measure that no one understands, least of all its author, which 
is hateful in many quarters, and opens up financial liabilities 
of a vast and indeterminate character of which the main 
burden will fall upon those least able to bear them. After the 
hideous fiasco of the People’s Budget, the people are entitled to a 
holiday from the tender mercies of Mr. George. We trust 
that the excessive amiability which makes many Unionists 
such delightful people in private life will not lead them, either 
individually or collectively, into any responsibility for this so- 
called National Insurance Bill. If ever a measure required a 
Referendum, it is one which concerns the pockets of the great 
mass of the community. Then why should not the party of 
“Trust the People” for once trust the people to the extent of 


allowing them to pass judgment upon it? It would probably 
be “ snowed under.” 


Owine to the unrivalled genius of Mr. Winston Churchill for 
making himself universally odious, it is perhaps scarcely sur- 
prising that the one useful service he rendered the 
from the PastUmonist Party—which the rodent instinct led him 

to abandon at the psychological moment—has 
never received the attention it merits. His biography of his 
father, Lord Randolph Churchill, has been abundantly eulogised for 
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its literary qualities, but for various though not obscure reasons, 
its political instruction has never been assimilated by the Unionist 
Party, and as a consequence some illuminating lessons have been 
lost at a time when they would have been most valuable. We 
would strongly advise all Unionist Front Benchmen, as well as 
Unionist Back Benchmen, to say nothing of our much-despised 
rank-and-file in the constituencies—and above all, Unionist 
Editors—to read mark, learn, and inwardly digest these suggestive 
pages. They should make it impossible for anybody to continue 
talking the twaddle now in vogue among “ tame” Mandarins, 
who are delivering a course of extension lectures on “ Party 
loyalty,” and they should save “ tame” newspapers from printing 
interminable columns of rubbish on “the whole duty of a good 
Party man,” which may be summarised inja single sentence: 
We must open our mouths and shut our eyes and swallow what- 
ever good or bad things may be administered to us by those 
who happen for the moment to be titular Opposition Leaders. 
These speakers and writers in their passionate desire to proclaim 
their own “loyalty” and to denounce the “ disloyalty” of 
those who differ from them—loyalty be it always understood 
as devotion to an individual, rather than faith in principle, 
while the charge of disloyalty is hurled at men who place 
principles, causes, ideas, above blind subserviency to any political 
person however eminent he may be—though anxious to pass for 
Balfourians, are far more Balfourian than Mr. Balfour, who has 
never endorsed the doctrines that flow so smoothly from the 
sycophants, for the simple reason that the most interesting part 
of his political career was a determined protest against the 
particular folly, in the name of which the Unionist Party is to-day 
invited to commit suicide. 


Tue present Unionist Leader first attracted public attention as a 
member of the Fourth Party, and though not its most active or 
F famous member, he was in some respect the most 

Party important, because his connection with Lord 

Salisbury was largely responsible for the ultimate 
success of the Fourth Party in inducing the Conservative Party 
at large to adopt its views. We are, of course, aware that 
there were many other elements in the extraordinary develop- 
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ments of a quarter of a century ago, but it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the part played by Lord Randolph Churchill and 
his colleagues in galvanising a moribund Party into energetic 
existence, and preparing the way for the union of all Unionists, 
which was not merely the basis of nearly twenty years’ decent 
government, but was likewise a great factor in the maintenance 
of Great Britain in her international position and in those impres- 
sive Imperial manifestations which formed the most striking 
feature of the close of the reign of Queen Victoria and the 
beginning of the reign of King Edward the Seventh. We would not 
indulge in extravagant glorification of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
whose faults as a politician and a colleague are patent throughout 
the pages of his biography, while his shortcomings as a statesman 
became apparent directly he attained high office. If he had 
the democratic instinct he had not the Imperial instinct, and the 
Unionist Party can only prosper on the platform of democracy 
and Empire, which found its fullest expression during the period 
that Mr. Chamberlain inspired the counsels of the Unionist 
Party from a hitherto obscure office in Downing Street. We 
are continually invited to remember the services which Lord 
Randolph Churchill’s infinitely more successful colleague, Mr. 
Balfour, has rendered to his Party in Parliament, which are 
represented as being of such a character as to place him entirely 
beyond the pale of criticism. Indeed to criticise him is to write 
oneself out of the Unionist Party. In Ireland and elsewhere, 
especially at a vital moment in the crisis of the South African 
War, Mr. Balfour undeniably rendered great and memorable 
services, but when the future historian comes to deal with 
our times, we are by no means certain that Mr. Balfour’s 
connection with the Fourth Party and his courageous combat 
against two Caucuses and all the powers and terrors that 
Caucauses control, will not be the brightest page in his 
political career. It was undoubtedly his greatest contribution 
to the Conservative Party, though no one has been found with 
sufficient courage to follow his example, urgently as national 
interests demand similar action at the present moment. 
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THE story is set forth in the glowing pages of the biography of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, which we frankly recognise goes 
Formidable against the grain with many Unionists on account 
Foes of the authorship. At the same time it is impos- 

sible to cope with the deplorable situation into 
which our Party has drifted without reviving this remarkable 
chapter in Unionist annals, and above all recalling the part 
played by Mr. Balfour himself. Those whose creed is confined 
to the cry, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians,” forget that it 
was never the creed of their idol. Let us briefly recapitulate. 
The younger generation is naturally ignorant of the politics of 
thirty years ago. They have never heard of the anticipations 
entertained by the great Liberal majority that surged into 
Westminster in 1880 under the dominating personality of 
Mr. Gladstone, whose historic “ pilgrimage of passion” in 
Midlothian had been largely responsible for the rout of his 
opponents, whose attenuated ranks in the new Parliament 
appeared to be as lamentably lacking in ability as in numbers. 
Mr. Gladstone had a majority in the House of Commons out- 
numbering Conservatives and Irish combined by more than fifty, 
while for all practical purposes Ministers could count on 
majorities varying from 100 to 130. This was before the cleavage 
of the Liberal Party, caused by Mr. Gladstone’s surrender to 
Mr. Parnell, and though inferior in numbers to the Conservatives 
inthe Upper House, the Liberals still commanded the services and 
the influence of many great Whig houses. The Party was led 
by Mr. Gladstone, described in the Churchill biography as “ the 
finest Parliamentarian of this or any other age, whose incom- 
parable powers had won him an almost superstitious veneration ; 
and around him were gathered a band of men of distinguished 
ability well known to the country, practised in public affairs 
and yielding ready subordination to the genius of their chief. 
Upon the Treasury Bench were seated statesmen like Mr. Bright, 
Mr. Forster, and Lord Hartington (afterwards Duke of Devon- 
shire). Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain represented the 
growing Radicalism and the future hope of their Party. And 
when the view was extended from the walls of Parliament to the 
larger arena of the electorate, no less powerful resources were 
displayed.” Again we are reminded “the tendency of the day 
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was strongly progressive. The ability and authority of the Press— 
whether metropolitan, provincial, or local—were ranged in over- 
whelming preponderance upon the Liberal side. Scotland and 
London, almost all the great cities, nearly every centre of active 
political thought—Edinburgh, Birmingham, Glasgow, Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield, Bristol—sent their representatives in 
vast majority to uphold the new administration; and a Reform 
Bill promised an almost equal advantage in the counties. Many 
active and vigilant societies, and a multitude of political clubs, 
stimulated the energies of the rank and file; and the whole were 
bound together and directed to a common end by a formidable and 
opulent organisation.” 


Our readers will note striking similarities and equally striking 
dissimilarities between the position of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues inside and outside Parliament with 
that of the Asquith Cabinet to-day. We have 
Steadily held the opinion that had there existed 
since 1906 a Unionist Opposition which knew its business, 
namely the business of opposing, we should long since have 
smashed the perilous but precarious Coalition now mis- 
governing the country which has already been allowed through 
the negligence and poltroonery of its opponents to smash up the 
British Constitution and is now apparently to be permitted 
to disrupt the United Kingdom, to destroy any institutions 
that incommode Radical supremacy and to jerrymander the 
Constituencies so as to perpetuate a régime which spells red 
ruin for the British Empire no less than for Great Britain. Had 
the Gladstonian Government of 1880 been fought in the 
spasmodic, inert and half-hearted manner which commends 
itself to the titular leaders of the Unionist Party to-day, it 
might easily have lasted for half a generation, and the closing 
pages of Queen Victoria’s brilliant reign would have remained 
unwritten. The official Opposition in the 1880 Parliament were 
disposed to let things slide in the interests of a comparatively 
quiet life, and to cultivate pleasant, friendly, social relations 
with their formidable opponents rather than fight them. “ The 
position of the Conservative Party was weak and miserable 
in the extreme. The sympathies and intellect of the nation 
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were estranged. Lord Beaconsfield (read Mr. Chamberlain), 
the only man who could touch the imagination of the people, 
was withdrawn from the popular assembly. Many of the Tory 
strongholds—family boroughs and the like—were threatened 
by approaching re-distribution. The Front Opposition Bench, 
cumbered with the ancient and dreary wreckage of the late 
administration, was utterly unequal to the Government in 
eloguence or authority. The attendance of Conservative 
Members, as in all dispirited Oppositions, was slack and fitful.” 
It is not to be wondered at that, “‘ out-matched in debate, out- 
numbered in division, the Party was pervaded by a profound 
feeling of gloom. They had nothing to give to their followers, 
nothing to promise to the people; no garters for Dukes, no 
peerages for wealth, no baronetcies or knighthoods or trinkets 
for Stalwarts. Although the new spirit created by Disraeli 
Imperium abroad, Libertas at home—still lived in the Tory 
Party, it had been profoundly discouraged by the results of 
the election; and many of those who swayed Conservative 
counsels could think of no plan of action except an obstinate 
but apathetic resistance to change. Jeered at as the ‘ stupid 
Party, haunted by profound distrust of an ever-growing 
democracy, conscious that the march of ideas was leaving them 
behind, these desponding councillors could discern in the future 
no sign of returning fortune, and seemed to find the sole function 
of the Conservative minority in delaying and restricting the 
movements of the age by means of electoral inequalities, by 
Parliamentary procedure, and through the prejudices of interest 
and of class.” 


In many respects this diagnosis of Conservatism is out of date, 
in a large measure thanks to the early political activities of Lord 
Ineffective Randolph Churchill and Mr. Balfour—whose con- 
Leading nection with the Fourth Party there is almost 

a conspiracy on the part of the Tapers and 
Tadpoles to conceal—but sufficient remains to make it worth 
reproducing. Most encouraging is the following passage, which 
should enhearten every Unionist with an ounce of spirit or a 
pennyworth of pluck: ‘‘ What political prophet or philosopher 
surveying the triumphant Liberal army would have predicted 
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that this Parliament from which so much was hoped would 
be indeed the most disastrous and even fatal period in their Party 
history? Or who could have foreseen that these dejected 
Conservatives in scarcely five years, with the growing assent 
of an immense electorate, would advance to the enjoyment of 
twenty years of power? It needed a penetrating eye to discover 
the method, and a bold heart first to stem and finally to turn 
the tide. Who would have thought of breaking up the solid 
phalanx of Liberalism by driving in a wedge between the 
Radicals and the Whigs ... and who without the audacity 
of genius would have dared to force the Conservative Party 
to base the foundations of their authority with confidence upon 
the very masses they dreaded, and to teach those masses to 
venerate and guard the institutions they had formerly despised ?” 
Be it remembered that none of these things would have happened 
had the Conservatives of 1880 docilely followed the timid counsels 
and futile tactics of the Mandarins of 1880, who after the wont of 
their class were dead against drastic courses which might con- 
ceivably make things disagreeable for the Government, but would 
be infinitely more disagreeable to themselves, who wished to lead 
quiet, contemplative, leisured lives, trusting to the whirligig of 
time or to the ultimate swing of the pendulum some day or 
another to replace her Majesty’s Ministers by her Majesty’s 
Opposition as the responsible statesmen of the day, &c. &c. 
The Leader of the Conservative Opposition in the House of 
Commons, Sir Stafford Northcote, was an elderly and distin- 
guished man, who had been Secretary of State for India in one 
Cabinet and Chancellor of the Exchequer in another. He 
automatically succeeded to the leadership of his Party upon 
Mr. Disraeli’s retirement to the House of Lords; he had a high 
reputation as a financier, but he had had the misfortune of being 
private secretary to Mr. Gladstone when the latter was a Con- 
servative, and as we are reminded by Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
biography, ‘“‘the reverence in which he held his former chief 
was undiminished by the passage of years, and his natural 
amiability of character led him to express it and display it on 
many suitable and unsuitable occasions.” 
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THERE is hardly anything more discouraging to an Opposition 
than strong personal attachments between their Leader and the 
Mr. Balfour's ouPants of the opposite Front Bench, because 
Attack unless the Leader be a man of exceptionally strong 

and determined character, they prevent him from 
doing his duty as critic and assailant of the Government, and even 
though by stress of circumstances he may occasionally feel con- 
strained to describe them as “‘ felons” or “ traitors,” there is an 
atmosphere of unreality about such amenities which reduces the 
Parliamentary game to.the level of golf. In the second place the 
weak-kneed brethren with an eye to the main chance, and deter- 
mined at all costs to play up to the Leader, are apt to follow his 
example and form equally compromising friendships with their 
political opponents, with the result that upon many important 
questions demanding searching criticism or fierce attack there 
is practically speaking no opposition. Any attempt by out- 
siders to call attention to such matters is denounced as “an 
impertinent interference,’ if not as “gross disloyalty to our 
great leader,” and it is sought to discount all critics by pretending 
that they are animated by personal animosity, whereas they 
may have the greatest private regard for the individual though 
deeming his leadership disastrous and demoralising to the Party, 
and consequently fatal to the principles for which the Party 
stands. No one could do otherwise than love Sir Stafford North- 
cote, who was amiable and delightful. He was a high-minded, 
honourable country gentleman of the best type, with hosts of 
friends on both sides of politics, who were at all times as ready to 
take the field on his behalf as are Mr. Balfour’s friends, who regard 
any aspersion on his leadership as a personal outrage to themselves. 
Thus history repeats itself. very one now acknowledges that de- 
spite his engaging qualities Sir Stafford Northcote was not the man 
to confront and confound the Gladstonian Government. These 
things area matter of temperament. He was more ofa negotiator, 
a diplomatist, a conciliator, who invariably preferred the path of 
peace to the path of war. He generally surrendered the initiative 
to the other side, and was always prepared to listen to the voice of 
compromise. “His gentle disposition and good intentions,” 
would, according to Lord Randolph Churchill, “ have saved any 
one from attack except a Leader of Opposition.” 
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Anp the biographer adds: ‘“‘ The very qualities which endeared 
him to his friends and family and won him the compliments of 
diate his opponents disheartened, irritated, and para- 
ei i onl lysed his followers in the House of Commons. 

The deference which he delighted to show to the 
Prime Minister offended a Party which had just struggled back, 
smarting and reduced, from a crushing electoral disaster. His lack 
of enterprise and vigour was from the first session of the new 
Parliament painfully apparent even to his most faithful friends— 
and all of those who sat below the gangway were not his friends. 
His speeches were tame and ineffective. When Party rancour 
festered to hate, when crises at home followed hot on crises 
abroad, the mild expostulation with which Sir Stafford was 
accustomed to conclude the debates disappointed his followers.” 
To Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill, who thoroughly 
believed in the principle and power of British Conservatism, the 
attitude of the titular Chief of the Opposition in the 1880 Parlia- 
ment was intolerable. ‘‘ The Fourth Party were soon openly anta- 
gonistic to Sir Stafford Northcote, and took no especial pains to 
conceal their feeling. In private they invariably called him ‘ the 
Goat.’ This was at first a personal allusion to his beard, but it was 
afterwards more generally applied to all Conservatives who were 
thought to be ‘ weak-kneed.’ They found themselves hampered 
in their conflicts with Mr. Gladstone by those who should have 
led the onset. They [¢.e., Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, &c.] viewed the line of ex-Ministers on the Front 
Bench with those feelings of impatience which are natural to able 
men who see, or think they see, great opportunities of warfare 
cast away by persons much less able. They suspected Sir Stafford 
himself of being anxious to form a coalition with the Whigs; 
and, although they carefully preserved in public an air of elaborate 
politeness towards their Leader, their true disposition was not 
in doubt.” Many others shared the views of the Fourth Party 
towards the Front Bench before the end of the first session of 
the new Parliament, which had brought Bradlaugh incidents and 
other grist to the mill of Lord Randolph Churchill and Co. As 
was only natural the circumstances produced a counter-faction 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s supporters, who denounced Mr. Balfour 
and Co. as “ intriguers” and so forth. “ This was the beginning 
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of strife. It would be profitless to attempt to trace the petty 
differences upon which mutual dislike was founded. But by 
the time the Recess drew near disagreements were rife. The 
Fourth Party decided openly to condemn the want of energy 
and foresight which marked the leadership of the Opposition. 
The opportunity presented itself at a Party meeting held in the 
Carlton Club on August 20. The plan was drawn up by the 
four colleagues (Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Mr. Gorst, Sir Henry Wolff) in convivial conclave at the Garrick 
Club. It was arranged that Mr. Balfour should, in the name of 
his colleagues, indicate the failure of Sir Stafford Northcote to 
lead the Party in the House of Commons to the satisfaction of 
its more active adherents. In pursuance of this Mr. Balfour 
made a very clever speech, in which he contrived to deliver a 
most damaging criticism of Sir Stafford Northcote’s methods 
without actually mentioning his name or using any discourteous 
phrase. He obtained a considerable measure of assent from the 
meeting.” 


Tat the Fourth Party did the most effective work ever achieved 
in Opposition is no longer disputed. That it was disagreeable work 
“Bad Form”? is equally undeniable, because in the conditions 

prevailing it necessarily involved treading on the 
toes of stagnant political friends as well as upon those 
of active enemies. That it was meritorious and _ patriotic 
work is not doubted by any devoted Conservative. That the 
men who did it were regarded askance on their own side 
goes without saying. They were objects of odium to the 
friends of Sir Stafford Northcote, who controlled the machine 
and assailed the mutineers with every resource at the disposal 
of every caucus, and though Mr. Balfour enjoyed powerful 
protection, his colleagues suffered all the pains and penalties 
incurred by those who seek to awaken a somnolent, self-complacent 
Party, or criticise a Leader who refuses to lead. But the main 
point is that the Fourth Party succeeded in what it set out to do. 
The Opposition Leader was displaced under somewhat painful 
circumstances, because to the very end men set in authority are 
usually tenacious of its semblance long after they have lost 
the reality. They are generally encouraged to outstay their 
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welcome by that zereba of sycophants which surrounds every 
great man and some men who are very far from being great. 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues converted their Party to the 
strenuous life; they refused to be silenced by the parrot 
cries of “ unity,’ with which it is invariably sought to over- 
whelm every political pioneer, cogently arguing that effective 
leadership was greater than sham unity. Directly they succeeded 
in enforcing the doctrine that it is the duty of an Opposition 
to oppose, all the weak points in the apparently impregnable 
position of the great Gladstonian Ministry became rapidly revealed, 
and, as we have seen, within a few short years the Radical Party 
was bundled out into the wilderness, where it wandered discon- 
solately for twenty years—with the exception of a brief interlude 
—having been previously deprived of many distinguished and 
powerful members who refused to follow Mr. Gladstone’s suicidal 
surrender to Parnellism and Crime. Whenever one recalls the 
history of the Fourth Party, which it is deemed “bad form” 
in some quarters to refer to, and tries to stimulate Unionist 
Members of Parliament into taking independent action against 
the Government, regardlesss of the Opposition Front Bench 
and at need against the advice of the Opposition Whips, one is 
invariably told that of late years there has been such a drastic 
change in Parliamentary procedure that even if a Randolph 
Churchill reappeared on the Opposition benches in the present 
House of Commons he would find little else to do beyond applaud- 
ing the uttérances of his son, of Mr. George, or of Mr. Ure, 
the Lord Advocate of Scotland. He would be completely 
paralysed; he would be impotent to make any headway against 


either caucus, and would ultimately be crushed by the combined 
weight of both. 


Ir is curious if such be the plight of a Parliament ecstatically 
praised by Mr. Balfour and Mr. Asquith as the greatest and most 
The Manchus reasonable assembly the world has ever seen and 

as a pattern for the imitation of inferior commu- 
nities. As we are necessarily ignorant of ‘ procedure,” which is 
alleged to have been deliberately complicated by “old Parlia- 
mentary hands” so that no Member with less than ten years’ 
experience is permitted to pretend to understand it, we 
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can only answer “ Where there is a will there is a way.” We 
do not for a moment believe that a Randolph Churchill would 
tamely acquiesce in the Foozle-cum-Boozle régime, which, 
contrary to the belief of all Foozles and Boozles, is an object 
of contempt rather than of glory. A man with his gifts would 
have found some means of asserting himself and of breaking 
down the Manchus. Even if Parliament were closed to him b 
the combined efforts of the caucus chiefs he would have taken 
to the platform and to the Press, and in season and out of season 
would on the one hand have denounced the demagogues who 
threaten destruction to everything that Englishmen hold dear, 
while on the other hand he would have vigorously arraigned an 
official Opposition which has ceased to oppose and takes extrava- 
gant care to avoid attacking the Government where they are most 
vulnerable; while on occasions there is conspicuous collusion 
between the Front Benches, always at the expense of the Unionist 
Party, and not infrequently to the detriment of great national and 
Imperial interests. Nothing will make us believe that Mr. Balfour 
and his colleagues of the Fourth Party, who played so splendid a 
part in preparing the way for the Unionist revival of twenty-five 
years ago, would have tolerated the existing order of things. They 
never allowed themselves to be hypnotised or terrorised by 
paltry accusations of “ intriguing” or “ disloyalty.” They reso- 
lutely refused to stand idly by year after year—shall we say 
decade after decade ?—compromising the whole future of the 
Party for the ephemeral comfort of a particular individual. 
Mr. Balfour’s brilliant political career opened with the discharge 
of a disagreeable duty such as that now loudly demanded if the 
Unionist Party takes itself seriously or desires to resume its 
legitimate influence in the State, and it cannot be repeated too 
often that Mr. Balfour steadily declined to be deflected from his 
purpose by any personal considerations whatsoever. 


On entering Parliament he found himself a member of a Party 
ineffectively led, opposing, or rather assisting, a Government 
whose views and projects he detested. The situa- 
tion was such that, though naturally lethargic 
and detached, he associated himself with eager and active spirits 
determined to galvanise their own side, and frankly recognising 
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from the outset that nothing could be done without new 
leadership; as we have said, they underwent all that was 
necessary to attain their object. And even if they personally 
benefited by the reconstruction of the Party, no one now 
accuses Mr. Balfour of deposing Sir Stafford Northcote 
to promote his own political career. Such a charge would 
be childish, To our mind it is lamentable that although 
the Unionist Party in the present Parliament comprises 
many able men, both on the Front Bench and on the Back 
Benches, no one seems prepared to follow their Leader’s 
earlier example and bell the cat. It is impossible for the Oppo- 
sition to continue on its present lines. Members of Parliament are 
on the defensive; they cannot ignore the profound dissatisfac- 
tion of the Party. They arealarmed by the slump in enthusiasm, 
and if we may believe statements in the Press, there has been 
a serious diminution of contributions to Conservative Associa- 
tions since the Great Betrayal of August 10, when, acting on 
orders issued from Lansdowne House, three or four hundred 
so-called Unionist peers shirked performing a plain duty, 
while between thirty and forty ‘patriots’ went one better 
and, by voting for the Parliament Bill, enabled the Govern- 
ment to pass a measure which Mr. Balfour has himself 
stigmatised as “ felony” and “treason.” The Unionist Leader 
in the Commons in his own words stood or fell with Lord 
Lansdowne, and now we find all Mr. Balfour’s Parliamentary 
colleagues in both Houses standing or falling with him and 
prepared, ex hypothesi, at his bidding to scuttle in any direction 
on any question. That is perfectly plain, and in the event 
of a Party meeting confined to Parliamentarians it is under- 
stood that a vote of unabated confidence in the leadership 
of Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne would be unanimously 
carried. Such at any rate is the view of the leading Manchu 
organs—for example, the Times, the Daily Telegraph, the Daily 
Mail, the Daily Graphic, the Spectator, the Scotsman, the Glasgow 
Herald, &c.—together with the entire Radical Press, which is 
mobilised as one man on behalf of the official Opposition, which 
is regarded by Ministerialists as by far their greatest asset, being, 
indeed, the only solid guarantee of the continuance of a hateful 
Government. 
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EvEN our purblind Parliamentarians can hardly fail to be affected 
by the piteous agony of the Cocoa chorus, lest the reform move. 
The Cocoa ment should succeed. The Westminster Gazette, 
Gianne the Daily Chronicle, the Daily News, the Morning 

Leader, and the rest are all on the same tack, 
while the entertaining crusade of Punch is equally tell-tale, for 
Punch nowadays is Radical with the best of them. Every 
Radical is a passionate Balfourite. On August 14, under the sugges- 
tive heading “‘ After the Veto,” the Morning Leader incautiously 
published a letter signed “A Grateful Liberal” containing the 
following passage : “‘ Long may Mr. Balfour live to lead, and there- 
by hasten the Tory Party to their inevitable doom. Mr. Balfour 
has now lost for his Party in the Commons three consecutive 
General Elections, and has cost the Lords their Veto. Can we 
Liberals imagine anything more satisfactory?” Then at the 
end of October (October 23) the Daily Chronicle takes up the 
parable, being alarmed by a hint of Mr. Balfour’s possible 
withdrawal from public life: ‘“‘We hope it does not mean 
that he is contemplating retirement. We say this with perfect 
sincerity.’ We have all had experience of the Datly Chronicle's 
“sincerity,” but we can well believe that this at any rate was 
written from the heart. Unionists were beguiled with the usual 
insinuation that ‘‘ from a merely Party point of view the Liberals 
would gain by the withdrawal from the field of battle of their 
most formidable opponent. . . . The Conservative Party would 
reel under the blow. . . . If ever there was a necessary man 
to the Conservative Party just now that man is Mr. Balfour.” 
We could hardly imagine anything more insulting to an 
Opposition Leader than such tributes from avowed opponents, 
animated by the single desire that the Demagogues shall remain 
indefinitely in power and the Unionists permanently in Opposi- 
tion. Equally insulting to our minds are the hypocritical 
panegyrics of some of his own colleagues, who on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday extol his leadership sky-high, make 
passionate protests of their own devotion, loyalty and admira- 
tion, coupled with fiery denunciations of all sceptics, while on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays these same loyalists and 
admirers administer backhanders to Mr. Balfour, complain of 
his want of definiteness, emphasise their readiness to throw him 
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over, &c. &c. There has rarely been a more pitiful exhibition of 
political time-serving. If they only knew which way the cat 
was going to jump! We feel sure that whether they agree with 
us or not on the main issue, namely, as to the urgency of a 
change of leadership, our readers will be at one with us in 
contemning Mr. Facing-Both-Ways who wishes to have the best 
of both worlds. 


Sucu being the position, what is the duty of rank-and-file Unionists 
who seriously believe in the principles for which the Unionist 
Party is supposed to stand, and who agree with 


oe Black- ‘My, Walter Long (a leading authority on Party 
eetle’s 5 
Dilemma loyalty) that principles should not be sacrified 


for the sake of any persons or personages? Are 
they to stand by and see the whole position frittered away through 
the lack of conviction, earnestness, enthusiasm, determination, 
and even definiteness at headquarters, which almost gives the 
impression that our Party is not serious in attacking the present 
Government, and would be rather bored than otherwise if Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues were turned out, and the unpleasant 
necessity arose of forming a new Government, discarding old 
friends, overhauling the administration, now in a state of chaos, 
and attempting to carry out “ the first constructive work of the 
Unionist Party” 2? What, we repeat, are the rank-and-filers to 
do at this crisis ?. Are they to simply abandon the Party in hopeless 
despair, and devote their exclusive attention to golf and the higher 
life? Or,on the other hand, should they make an effort to save 
the situation? According to Parliamentarians, rank-and-filers 
have no locus standt whatsoever. The Party is the perquisite 
of the parliamentarians. Our sole function is to work, to shout, 
and to vote. As inarticulate items, we are totally unfitted to 
form an opinion on questions of policy and leadership; we must 
take our marching orders from our members. But when no march- 
ing orders are issued, for the simple reason that many of our 
members have no minds to make up, or cannot make up the 
minds they have, what are we blackbeetles to do? We are only 
allowed one opportunity per annum for expressing our despicable 
opinions, viz., at the National Union Conference, which meets 
this month at Leeds (November 16). It is allowed to sit for 
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one very short day and a half, and most of its limited time is 
taken up with superfluous and highly indigestible picnics, spun 
out by long-winded, flatulent speeches about “a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether,’ which even the most docile 
of delegates find increasing difficulty in cheering. Further time 
is wasted in superfluous votes of thanks, mainly to knights, 
usually proposed by knights and seconded by knights. We 
have not a word to say against knights, who are frequently 
excellent people, but you can have too much of a good thing, 
and the National Union Conference usually has an overdose of 
knights or would-be knights during its very short day. 


THEN we are threatened with schemes of “ organisation ””—a 
blessed word which is rolled like a sweet morsel under the tongue. 
Ob We would far sooner discuss the policy of our Party, 
solete 

Methods but that is not deemed good for us. We cannot 

expect one still small voice to reach the great men 
who manage these affairs; but the authorities would be well 
advised in recognising that many of the blackbeetles are pro- 
foundly disgusted at the present plight of the Party. The 
worm has been known to turn. We have grave doubts as to 
whether rank-and-filers are justified in remaining mere black- 
beetles, grovelling about the feet of Peers—of whom five-sixths 
have proved recreant to their trust—and members of a House of 
Commons which will be known for all time as the “ Brigands’ 
Parliament,” because its members have plundered the unfortunate 
taxpayer to the tune of £250,000 a year, which they have coolly 
put into their own pockets. We are, of course, aware that the 
Unionist Party has no responsibility whatsoever for this high- 
way robbery, and many Unionist Members are doing everything . 
they can to dissociate themselves from an unblushing develop- 
ment of “ graft,” though, as we urged last month, we trust their 
protest will not take the form of returning their cheques to the 
Treasury, which would simply enable the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find fresh billets for needy Welshmen. Nevertheless 
the payment of members, which is now the law of the land, must 
inevitably alter the attitude of the public towards a Parliament 
composed of salaried servants. They are,so to speak, “ walking 
delegates,” and it isnot altogether clear why the unpaid delegates 
of the National Union should allow themselves to be bossed as 
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hitherto by the paid parliamentary delegates: ‘‘ Who pays the 
piper calls the tune” is an old and sound maxim. Unless we are 
much mistaken, the Unionist rank and file intend for the future 
to assert themselves and to take a more active part in the manage- 
ment of the party, and it may be hoped that they will insist on 
saying their say on questions of policy. A great democracy 
embracing some three million electors, which with decent guidance 
could easily embrace another million or two, cannot consent to 
be run in the interests of any oligarchy, however attractive or 
inefficient may be the persons composing it. This sort of thing was 
all very well in Disraeli’s novels, but is completely out of date, 
being wholly unsuited to modern conditions. Nor can we consent 
to be fobbed off year by year by the mere passing of resolutions 
which are subsequently side-tracked or violated by our leaders 
with the assent of, or at any rate without any adequate dissent 
by, our parliamentarians. 


Tae Unionist Party was as solemnly pledged, as any Party 
can possibly be, to resist the Parliament Bill to the bitter end, 
and our Front Benchers vied with one another 
in discharging flamboyant and pugnacious rhetoric 
challenging the Radicals to do their worst and to 
make all the peers they could, the number 500 being continually 
mentioned—in fact, the more the merrier; then at the eleventh 
hour, without the Party in Parliament or outside being given any 
opportunity of expressing its opinion, there was some sinister 
and inexplicable—at any rate unexplained—betrayal, and an 
unconditional surrender was made to an exultant enemy before 
a single peer was created, involving the sacrifice of every Unionist 
principle and placing this country under a despotism of dema- 
gogues. Hundreds of Unionist peers scuttled under the Duke 
of Plaza-Toro,* while in order to make assurance doubly sure 
* In enterprise of martial kind 

When there was any fighting 

He led his regiment from behind: 

He found it Jess exciting. 

But when away his regiment ran 

His place was at the fore O! 

That celebrated, cultivated, overrated 


nobleman 
The Duke of Plaza-Toro, 


The Great 
Betrayal 
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and to rob Lord Halsbury’s Stalwarts of a fighting chance of 
victory, between thirty and forty “‘ Unionists” were marshalled 
in the Ministerial Lobby, with the result of making the most 
outrageous measure ever presented to any parliament a Unionist 
measure, for the simple reason that it was carried by Unionist 
votes. Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne shattered the Unionist 
Party in order that Mr. Asquith and Lord Crewe might the more 
easily smash the Constitution. Surely the National Union is 
entitled to probe this amazing episode, and to insist on that 
explanation from the leaders, or their representatives, which 
has hitherto been tenaciously withheld. Those who were 
responsible for what none now deny to have been a tragic 
blunder are desperately anxious that their conduct should be 
forgotten, and their newspaper satellites are continually pointing 
out that no advantage can be gained in “raking up the past” 
or indulging in “recriminations” when we ought, as the phrase 
goes, to “close our ranks” against the common foe. It is, 
however, no question of raking up the past, or of indulging in 
recriminations which all men of sense would desire to avoid; 
but the future of Unionism depends on the present and the 
past. As it now stands the Great Betrayal, for which no shade 
of a shadow of excuse has ever been offered, has placed the 
Radical Government in a position to carry, without reference to 
the people, any measure they may please, and, as we know, 
Ministers are busily engaged in drafting Bills destitute of popular 
authority, including a Home Rule Bill, which Mr. Asquith 
described before the Great Betrayal as the inevitable sequel of 
the Parliament Bill. The House of Lords has become impossible 
because impotent, and can only reject measures that Ministers 
desire to have rejected. Those which they wish to pass auto- 
matically become law two years hence without any reference to 
the people. Last November we were given to understand 
that the salvation of our country depended on the adoption of 
the Referendum. In the interval our leaders have abandoned 
the only form of Referendum provided by the British Constitution, 
viz., the power of the Lords to submit unpopular measures to the 
people, and have disabled themselves from introducing either 
the Referendum or any other constitutional reform, for the 
simple reason they have placed it in the power of their opponents 
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to remain permanently in office and to keep Unionists permanently 
in Opposition. Even more important than the things that have 
been done is the spirit in which they have been done. 


TuE moral factor counts to the material factor in politics, as in 
war, in a ratio of at least five to one. Our leaders by their 
action in August have done all that men could 
Decinen do to discourage and demoralise their followers 
by compromising every cause with which Unionism 
is associated, and by preventing electors weary of a sickening 
Government from rallying round the Unionist standard. When 
Lord Randolph Churchill who was travelling in South Africa 
heard that Mr. Balfour had become the Unionist Leader in 
the House of Commons, he prophetically declared, ‘“‘ That is 
the end of Tory democracy.” What guarantees have we got 
against history repeating itself during the next year or two? 
When the heads of a political Party once hoist the white flag 
and order a general stampede it is uncommonly difficult to 
pull the Party together and to induce it to return to the fray, 
especially when there was no shadow of an excuse for scuttling. 
What guarantees have we got under present auspices against 
further stampedes? Our Front Benchers are talking very big 
for the moment about Home Rule, though we note with satis- 
faction that the Ulster Unionists are taking precautions, showing 
that they have no faith in the rhetoric of Foozle politicians. 
and Foozle newspapers, who talked as big about the Parliament 
Bill. Mr. Balfour has discovered a simple formula for dis- 
posing of inconvenient controversy. On October 7 he said at 
Haddington: “ Who was right or wrong in this controversy ? 
(?.e. the No-Surrender controversy). It is no more than any other 
ancient historical dispute. It is of no more importance than the 
authorship of the Letters of Junius. It has sunk into the historical 
past, and my advice to all my friends, whether they agree or 
disagree with me in this matter, is to give the subject, which has 
now become purely historical, back to the historians and ask 
them to worry over a bone of contention which has no longer 
any living or practical interest.” We wonder what Mr. Balfour 
would have said had Sir Stafford Northcote attempted to excuse 
himself for one of his comparatively minor blunders—because 
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the Great Betrayal is unique in Conservative annals—on 
the ground that something which had happened last Session 
was of purely historical interest. He would have regarded 
such cynicism as additional evidence of the unfitness of Sir 
Stafford Northcote for leadership. Mr. Balfour’s declaration was 
all the more amazing, if anything could nowadays amaze, because 
in the very same speech he recurred to November of last year, 
denouncing the Government for “felony” and “ treason” 
in advising the King to create peers, adding, “ We are in 
the middle of a revolution.” Hence it would appear that while 
the events of last November opened a revolutionary chapter in 
British history, which is to form the chief staple of political 
controversy, the more recent events of August have become as 
irrelevant and obsolete as the disputed authorship of the Letters 
of Junius. From his opponents the Unionist Leader unfortunately 
lays himself open to the damaging retort that if there was felony 
and treason in November, those crimes were compounded in 
August by Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. All politicians 
should take to heart the wisest saying of President Lincoln, “ You 
can fool all people for some time, and some people for all time, 
but you cannot fool all people for all time.” Is this true of the 
Unionist Party? That is the issue to be decided. 


TuE Foozle Press is foaming at the mouth because those Unionists 
who were associated together in the No-Surrender movement, 
which has come to stay, have formed a Club 
appropriately called the Halsbury Club, of which 
Lord Halsbury is President, and Lord Willoughby 
de Broke the Hon. Secretary—where kindred spirits will doubtless 
meet together and discuss political affairs from the No-Surrender 
standpoint. The wisdom of this decision is demonstrated by the 
attitude of the Foozle cum Boozle Press, which remains as in- 
distinguishable as when they were working for Surrender. The 
Spectator, which has recently become a rabid Balfourite because 
it is convinced that Mr. Balfour means to jettison Tariff Reform, 
just as it was prepared to jettison Mr. Balfour when it believed 
him to be a Tariff Reformer—and be it remembered our esteemed 
contemporary consigned the entire Unionist Party to perdition 
in 1906, and claimed the advent to power of a Campbell-Banner- 
man Government as a Specta or victory—orders the Club as a 
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prior condition of its approval to pass a vote of confidence in 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne. Other organs excitedly 
enquire whether Mr. Balfour or Lord Lansdowne was privy to 
the conception of the Club. This is Caucus rule with a ven- 
geance. No political Club may exist in the Unionist Party 
without the fiat of the Manchus, otherwise it becomes an “ in- 
trigue.’ Then again, no political action whatsoever may be 
taken upon any pretext in either Party without the authorisation 
of the Spectator, and may we add Punch, which is plunging into 
many waters beyond its depth. This theory opens up an in- 
teresting vista. Are we to lay down the doctrine that no Unionist 
may take any political action without the approval of the National 
Review ? We are infinitely more tolerant than our hot-headed 
contemporaries and can speak impartially concerning the Hals- 
bury Club, with which the present writer has had no connection 
whatsoever. As perpetuating and extending the No-Surrender 
spirit it can do nothing but good, and the more independent it 
is of all white-flag influences the better for the Club and the 
better for the Party. It should become a rallying ground for 
Unionists who mean Unionism as opposed to those who talk 
Unionism. Unlike the Spectator, we have no objection what- 
soever to the formation of a Scuttlers’ Club under the distinguished 
presidency of Lord Curzon, with the Foozle Press as its 
mouthpiece, to commemorate the heroic action of August 10, 
nor indeed should we resent the establishment of an Iscariot 
Club under Lord Scamperdown, and the Spectator to commemo- 
rate the yet more heroic conduct of those “ patriotic” Unionist 
peers who passed the Parliament Bill. They might consult 
anyone they pleased, and pass what votes of confidence they 
chose without any let or hindrance from us. There will be 
plenty of scope for their idiosyncrasies in the near future. 


Our readers will not have been startled by current developments 
in China—which in some respects bear a pungent resemblance 
ee home affairs—because the June number of 
tlie the National Review contained an article from 
Far East the competent pen of Mr. Bland entitled “ The 

Doom of the Manchu.” It has proved to be as 
striking a specimen of “ intelligent anticipation of events before 
they occur’ as we can recollect, and the sensational events of 
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the past month are so many amplifications of Mr. Bland’s article, 
He pointed out that the anti-dynastic agitation among the 
Cantonese was only checked by the late Empress Dowager’s 
“timely adoption of the reform policy” and the influential 
réle momentarily assigned to Yuan Shih-k’ai, who was sub- 
sequently banished. Since her death the South has viewed 
Manchu inefficiency and disorganisation with “ increasing resent- 
ment and alarm.” ‘‘ The Chinese cannot continue indefinitely 
to tolerate the vicious and humiliating régime of the Manchus, 
with its eunuchs, pension lists, and arrogant assumption of an 
authority which has long since ceased to exist. For some time 
past it has been apparent that the élite of Chinese patriotism 
and political energy (especially the Cantonese) is profoundly 
disgusted with the muddle-and-drift methods of their so-called 
rulers and with the notorious corruption and women-led factions 
of the Court.” This burden has at last become too great to be 
borne, and the smouldering discontent has broken out into open 
rebellion, the far-reaching effects of which no man would care 
to foretell, though it seems safe to affirm that the doom of the 
Manchu cannot be long delayed. A regenerated China would 
be a factor in world-politics upon which it would be interesting 
to have the views of the German Emperor. 


WE cannot close these pages without expressing sincere sorrow 
at the death of Lord Northcote, one of the most valuable, and 

certainly the most modest, of the many able 
Lord 
Northcote ™e2 who have promoted the consolidation of 

the Empire. He was an ideal Governor-General 
of the Australian Commonwealth, which he made it his business 
to know and understand. He did his duty nobly this summer 
as a No-Surrender Peer in spite of intense physical suffering. 
He was an honour to his order, and is mourned by many devoted 
friends. 


TRIPOLI 


Is there no one in England who will break a lance on behalf of a 
generous nation and of a Christian king ? Has the country which 
waged the South African War so far forgotten the compelling 
reasons which induced a Sovereign like Queen Victoria to assent 
to an appeal to arms as to do that enlightened monarch, King 
Victor Emmanuel, the flagrant injustice of supposing that Italian 
policy in the Tripolitan question has been dictated solely by 
il capitalismo conquistatore ? 

Ever since Italy presented her ultimatum to Turkey at the 
end of September, several British newspapers have condemned her 
action as an “ adventure,” as a “ piece of brigandage,” and even 
as a “crime.” This is the thanks that Italy gets for having 
been the only country in Europe in which during the South 
African War sympathy with England was openly expressed 
and in which throughout that trying period Englishmen could 
travel unmolested. Sentiment, interest, or both, be the cause 
what it may, the fact remains. England has not so many sincere 
friends that she can afford to lose a single one. Italy, moreover, 
by virtue of her position in the Mediterranean, by virtue of her 
interests and services as one of the Cretan protecting Powers, 
and last, but by no means least, by virtue of her membership 
of the Triple Alliance, is a Power whose friendship England is 
bound to maintain and to cultivate. 

Great Britain cannot and must not, like Germany, incur the 
risk of forfeiting Italian friendship in order that the nefarious 
influence of the Salonica Committee may be strengthened and 
perpetuated. If the utterances of certain sections of the English 
Press were alone to be regarded, it might seem as if British 
policy ought to be subordinated to the bucket-shop intrigues of 


international “‘ Freemasons” and renegade Jews masquerading 
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as Turks. What concern of England’s can it be that, for example, 
as a writer in a London Radical journal puts it, the Salonica 
Comm ittee—for it is not Turkey who is involved—should emerge 
from the situation “ without too much loss of prestige” ? Even 
if the Italian challenge had been directed against a regenerated 
“Ottoman” Empire, England could have no interest in 
estranging the sympathies of a country like Italy, which has 
accomplished greater and nobler work in the cause of c'vilisa- 
tion and humanity than Turkey can ever hope to perform. 

The danger is that British policy should by some mischance 
allow itself to be hypnotised by the apparent success of German 
policy at Constantinople into aping the elephantine opportunism 
of Baron Marschall von Bieberstein. British interests do not 
run parallel with German interests in the Near East or else- 
where, and it is not Great Britain’s business to pander to a 
discredited régime merely for the sake of extracting some 
temporary political or economic advantage. Even if modern 
Turkey could be regarded as a stable institution, Great Britain’s 
position in the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and in the Persian 
Gulf is strong enough to enable her to remain aloof from the 
petty rivalries which German policy has engendered in the Near 
East. So long as the existing transitional régime in Turkey 
endures England can afford to wait and see. French and Anglo- 
Jewish financiers are for ever urging the necessity of a “forward ” 
policy on the part of Great Britain at Constantinople. Advocacy 
from quarters of this kind is the strongest argument against 
such suggestions. In presence of the actual situation in Turkey, 
and in view of the fact that upon the occasion of the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina the Young Turks deliberately invali- 
dated the principle of the integrity of the Turkish dominions 
which they invoke to-day, Great Britain can have no choice 
but to observe an intelligent neutrality. 

Because Italy has a navy, while Turkey has none, a number 
of writers in the Press affect to regard the Italian action as in 
some mysterious manner infringing the canons of “ fair play.” 
On land the two States would probably be quite evenly matched, 
so that there is no reason why Italy should be described as a 
“bully ” or a “ hooligan.” She has merely chosen the weapon 
which she considered to be appropriate for her purpose. If 
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Turkey protests that this is not cricket, her friends’ will have’ to 
remind her of the lessons of recent history. No State nowadays 
can hope indefinitely to retain oversea possessions unless it is 
prepared to defend them in the only way in which they can 
effectively be defended. Spain learned that lesson at the hands 
of America. Great Britain taught that lesson in the South 
African War, and improved upon it by acquiring fresh territory. 
Russia too has had to learn this lesson, and the moral of 
it has, in a somewhat different sense, once more been forcibly 
pointed by the Agadir demonstration. The basis of Portugal’s 
colonial security is well known. 

While some of Italy’s critics magnanimously admit that she 
may have had the right to choose her own weapons, they are 
unwilling to concede that she had an equal right to choose her 
own time. As a matter of fact, Italy has shown the utmost 
forbearance. Her ultimatum, the news of which was intentionally 
allowed to leak out beforehand through the Italian Embassy in 
Paris, gave Turkey a far longer period for reflection than Russia 
enjoyed in 1904, or than any other Power is ever likely to get 
at the hands of a prospective adversary. Germany would not 
have given France a moment’s warning if she had felt strong 
enough to spring across the frontier this summer, and “ Messieurs 
les Anglais” for their part do not expect ever again to be invited 
to fire the first shot either on land or on sea. 

Not only did Italy show herself observant of the most old- 
world international decorum in her manner of declaring war, 
but she exhibited signal self-restraint in proclaiming from the 
outset her desire to restrict the area of hostilities. Her command 
of the sea is calculated to promote the fulfilment of this desire. 
Italy’s self-denial is all the more to be commended inasmuch as 
the presence of Turkish warships in the Adriatic gave consider- 
able colour to the Italian Government’s belief that unprovoked 
molestation of Italian shipping was contemplated. The Duke 
of the Abruzzi’s flotilla made short work of these would-be 
corsairs at the outset of the naval operations, and the echo which 
the Italian shots that were fired into Preveza and San Giovanni 
di Medua found in Vienna had the additional advantage of 
disclosing Austria’s attitude. 

The political justification of Italy’s action is ample, and ought 
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to be well known. Upon the strength of her historic association 
with Tripoli and in view of the valuable interests which the 
enterprise of institutions like the Banco di Roma has created, 
Italy has for years urged Turkey to undertake the refoims of 
which the Vilayet stands in crying need. For years—partly out 
of spiteful obstinacy, partly owing to absolute want of means— 
Turkey has turned a deaf ear to the appeals nct only of the 
Italian Government, but also of the Tripolitans themselves, 
Neglected by the home authorities, Tripoli remained one of the 
last strongholds of the slave trade in the African continent, and 
under the Young Turkish régime it had in addition come to be 
regarded as a convenient dumping-ground for ‘undesirable ” 
officers and officials. Of set purpose the Turks had steadily 
refused to provide even a single decent anchorage along the 
whole length of the Tripolitan coast, and they resisted every 
attempt to develop the country, either by land-purchase or in 
other ways. To the outside world civilisation was represented 
only by the foreign Consulates and by the half-starved Turkish 
garrison, which opposed an ineffectual breaker to the black and 
savage tide that rolls into the coast-towns from the Libyan 
desert. What Italy proposes ultimately to do with her new 
possession, or by what means she hopes to overccme the opposi- 
tion of the fanatic Senussi chiefs, is a matter which concerns 
nobody but herself. 

The chief causes which induced Italy to abandon her for- 
bearance in the face of the manifold disabilities to her subjects 
and interests in all parts of the Turkish dominions were in part 
considerations of long standing, and in part the menace of 
unexpected developments. At home the democratisation of 
political institutions and the spread of Socialistic ideas, coupled 
with economic considerations, such as the necessity of creating 
fresh markets and a new outlet for the surplus population of 
the south, have for many years oppressed Italian statesmen with 
a growing burden of anxiety. In this jubilee year of Italian 
Unity, moreover, the national conscience which Mazzini’s 
“ tentativi” had created and which Garibaldi and Crispi had 
rendered articulate has once more been reminded of Victor 
Emmanuel’s message after the occupation of Naples in 1860: 
“We still have great things to do.” This reminder gained added 
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weight from the fact that since those heroic days Italian influence 
in the world had suffered a severe set-back. The flower of Italy’s 
colonial forces had fallen on the battlefields of Abyssinia some 
fifteen years ago, and that loss had never been retrieved. Europe 
has long since forgotten that gallant but ill-starred campaign, 
but deep down in her heart Italy remembered. Unwearyingly 
and without respite Italian patriots have worked to bring about 
the day when their country should be able to rehabilitate herself 
in her own eyes and in the eyes of the world. To this end the 
Italian navy was developed until it had reached a pitch of 
efficiency which does credit to the seafaring instincts and tradi- 
tions of the Italian people. Since the prospects of creating an 
outlet in other parts of the African continent had been lost, 
Italy could not afford to let slip what might prove to be her last 
chance of securing a place in the sun. 

Could Italy, with her claims as a Mediterranean Power and 
with her special interests in Tripoli, contemplate unmoved 
Germany’s buccaneering policy in Morocco? Could she view 
with equanimity the concentration and prospective recon- 
struction of possibly hostile fleets under Austro-German auspices 
in the Eastern Mediterranean ? Was not her own irrepressible 
expansion bound to be deflected southwards by the pressure of 
the Austro-German “ Drang nach Osten,” which threatened to 
exclude her from taking foot on the eastern shore of the Adriatic ? 
This last issue still remains to be decided. What was urgent, 
what was imperative, from Italy’s point of view, was that she 
should be ready to seize the moment when it should arise. The 
consummation which the capture of Tripoli represents was 
inevitable. It was no pirate’s stroke, but the climax of a series 
of ineluctable events and the outcome of a considered policy. 

The Italian Premier, Signor Giolitti, who is essentially a 
cautious statesman and, in the opinion of competent observers, 
no empire-builder like Crispi, brought out this aspect of Italian 
policy in his businesslike speech at Turin on October 7. 


Foreign policy [he said] cannot, like home policy, depend entirely upon the 
will of the Government and Parliament, but of absolute necessity must take 
into account events and situations which it is not in our power to modify, or 
even sometimes to accelerate or retard. There are facts which take the 
shape of real fatality, from which a nation cannot escape without irreparably 
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compromising its future. Insuch moments it is the duty of the Government to 
assume every responsibility, since the least hesitation or delay may mean the 
beginning of political decadence, fraught with consequences that the nation may 
be left to deplore for long years, even for centuries. The Ministry recognises 
the whole responsibility which it has incurred in engaging the country in this 
struggle; but it faces that responsibility with equanimity, because it is con- 
vineed that, in face of the persistent and systematic hostility which has for 
years hindered our economic activity in the Tripolitaine, and in face of the con- 
stant provocations offered by the Turkish Government, any hesitation or delay 
would have compromised both the honour of the country and its political and 
economic position. 


If the final act was precipitated it was not the fault of Italy. 
The blame lies elsewhere. Two compelling reasons put a sudden 
end to the forbearance which she had consistently exhibited in 
the face of Turkey’s manifest impotence and ill-will. 

In the first place the instability of the existing régime in Turkey 
had to be considered. No one with an authoritative knowledge 
of the Near East can be found to assert with confidence that 
** Young Turkey” will endure. Friendly critics like Sir Edwin 
Pears point out that, if Turkey is to enter the comity of civilised 
nations, she will have to learn the lesson of religious equality. 
Under the auspices of the Salonica Committee there can be no 
hope that this lesson will be learned. 

The so-called Committee of Union and Progress has become 
a byword in Europe. Composed as it is of a heterogeneous 
medley of reformists, reactionaries, and other fanatics, most 
of whom are Jews or crypto-Jews, this irresponsible but omnipo- 
tent botly is itself completely at the mercy of financiers, most of 
whom again are likewise Jews. In their zeal for their own 
interests and for a cause which they have espoused but can 
never make their own, these wirepullers have embarked upon 
a policy of “‘ Turkification,” without reference to the needs of the 
** Ottoman”? Empire as a whole. There is no more pitiless per- 
secutor than your Jew, when dressed with a little brief authority. 
The Albanian massacres, which were as atrocious as any of the 
crimes perpetrated by Abdul Hamid, the insurrection in Yemen, 
and the growing discontent in Mesopotamia and Kurdistan bear 
witness to the handiwork of the Salonica Committee. Tripoli 
in the meantime was allowed to starve. 

Those who have seen in Paris and in other European capitals 
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the shady financier who boasts of being in the confidence of the 
Committee will readily understand that no other results could 
be expected. Every observer who has learned to preserve an 
open mind will agree that a man may be either a Jew or a Turk 
and at the same time be a person whose acquaintance is worth 
cultivating and whose friendship is to be valued. But when a 
Jew, especially a Levantine Jew, starts masquerading as a ‘‘ Turk,” 
and dabbles alternately or simultaneously in politics and in 
finance, it is high time to beware of him. And yet it is men of 
this stamp who make and unmake Ministries at Constantinople, 
who direct the policy of ‘‘ Turkey,” and who profess to represent 
Young Turkey” abroad. 

In the foreign sphere these renegade interlopers boast that 
it is their desire to hold aloof from the rival systems of alliances 
in Europe, and to remain on friendly terms with all the Powers. 
In its practical aspect, ‘‘ sitting on the fence” (in the Salonica 
sense) means ordering battleships in England and putting 
German guns and German instructors on board of them. It 
means buying German goods with French money, and raising 
loans in France in order to finance German railways in Asia 
Minor. It means setting England and France by the ears in 
Constantinople, and keeping Russia and Austria at loggerheads 
in the Balkans. Germany, having laid aside her flute in the 
European concert, affects to call the tune at Constantinople, and 
the German Ambassador, with a cynical eye to the main chance, has 
shown that he is willing to play “See the conquering hero come!” 
in honour of any Ministry or régime, good, bad, or indifferent. 
As Baron von Marschall is not by any means a fool, it looks very 
much as if Germany more than suspects that existing conditions 
in Turkey cannot last. In this expectation, the ‘‘ Young Turks,” 
and especially the Salonica fanatics, are presumably to be en- 
couraged to hasten the day of dissolution by their unconscionable 
practices. Turkey, the real Turkey, ought to take warning by 
the fate of Abdul Hamid, whom Germany dropped as irrevocably 
as she will abandon the ‘‘ Young Turks ”’ when the time comes. 

It is not by exclusively developing her military power, under 
German inspiration, that Turkey will be able to fit herself for a 
place among civilised nations. It is—to repeat the authoritative 
opinion of Sir Edwin Pears—only by learning the lesson of religious, 
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equality that Turkey can hope to come to her own. The pseudo. 
Nationalist movement, the ‘‘ Turkism,” which the Salonica 
Committee have striven to foster must be allowed to exhaust 
itself. It is bound to end itself by sheer futility. Then and 
not till then will the power of Germany at Constantinople be 
broken. 

The Powers of the Triple Entente can afford to wait and see 
whether Turkey is capable of shaking off the parasites who are 
sapping her vital strength. As a brilliant student of Near Eastern 
affairs has observed, the ‘‘ Ottoman” Empire will not be able 
to assert itself as such until the various nationalities have vindi- 
cated their equal rights, and until the despotism of a corrupt and 
alien oligarchy has been superseded by an administration which 
shall be determined at all costs to promote the economic develop. 
ment of the country. If the loss of Tripoli helps Turkey to 
realise where her true interests lie, this blow may yet prove to 
have been a blessing in disguise. 

A strong and united “‘ Ottoman” Empire, which would be 
capable of securing stable conditions in the Balkans, is a British 
interest. But British policy can never be concerned to perpetuate 
the nefarious dominion of the masterless men of Salonica. In 
no circumstances ought British opinion to be invited to continue 
to extend to this discredited clique the sympathy under cover 
of which the Albanian atrocities were committed. 

Apart from the instability of existing conditions in Turkey, 
the consideration which more than any other precipitated Italy’s 
action in Tripoli was the fear that she might be forestalled in her 
historic ambition to secure a footing in North Africa. As readers 
of the Morning Post have been reminded, although for the last 
three and a half centuries Tripoli has, more or less directly, owed 
allegiance to Turkey, the connection of Tripoli and the sister- 
province of Cyrenaica with Rome and Italy dates back to the year 
96 B.c., and was maintained under the Empire for more than four 
centuries, until Genseric wrested the African provinces from the 
Romans. Belisarius restored the Roman dominion for a season, 
but, owing to the neglect and indifference of the Metropolis, the 
provinces were conquered a second time, upon this occasion by 

the Arabs, who remained in possession until 1146, when Roger 
of Sicily took Tripoli by storm. After interludes of more or less 
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precarious tenure, the Italian connection was reasserted by 
Ferdinand the Catholic at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
and in 1530 the Emperor Charles V. gave Tripoli to the Knights 
of St. John who had been expelled from Rhodes by the Turks. 
By the middle of that century, however, the corsairs had succeeded 
in driving the Knights from this fresh stronghold, and Tripoli 
lapsed into barbarism. 

Under the Roman dominion the African provinces constituted 
one of the chief granaries of the Empire, and at a still earlier date, 
as the representation of the silphium plant on the coins of Cyrene 
of the sixth century B.c. symbolises, this region, in which Greek 
mythology situated the Garden of the Hesperides, was famed for 
its agricultural riches. The Italians may be destined to re- 
discover the spring of this old-time wealth by establishing an 
intelligent system of irrigation. But their primary concern has 
been to assert afresh the Italian connection in this part of North 
Africa, and to guard against their being forestalled by Powers 
which have no such historic title to a position in the Mediter- 


ranean. 
Until this year Italy had based her hopes for the future upon 


an unpublished understanding which she concluded with France 
ten years ago, and in which her prior claim to the control of the 
Vilayet was recognised. Upon the strength of these implied 
assurances Italy throughout the whole course of the Morocco 
conflict has observed an attitude of friendly désintéressement. 
During the last eighteen months or so, France, as a result of 
a series of incidents along the undelimited Tuniso-Tripolitan 
frontier, in which French troops and Turkish irregular levies were 
concerned, had been urging upon the Porte the necessity of 
delimiting the boundary between Tunis and Turkish territory. 
These representations were repeated at intervals, but without 
any apparent effect, until suddenly at the beginning of this summer 
the appointment of a Franco-Turkish Boundary Commission was 
announced. 

Those who are acquainted with the influences which are para- 
mount at Constantinople are inclined to believe that Turkey’s 
consent was secured by the agency of Germany. It is indeed 
more than probable that the German Government may have 
been desirous of furnishing evidence of ‘“ good-will,” in view of 
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one or other of the minor colonial negotiations which have inter- 
mittently been pending between Paris and Berlin during the last 
two or three years. To the Porte Germany may well have repre. 
sented that her conversations with France afforded an excellent 
opportunity for a Franco-Turkish settlement, which the German 
Government would endeavour to render as favourable to Turkey 
as possible. The price of German good offices might have proved 
to be Marsa Tobruk, or some other Tripolitan harbour which 
might have been considered suitable as a site for a German coaling- 
station in the Mediterranean. In the light of the fact that during 
the last few months attempts have been made to oust the British 
naval instructors who are serving under the Turkish Ministry 
of Marine, and to instal German officers in their stead, it would 
not by any means be surprising if this phase of German activity 
had excited serious apprehensions in Rome. In any case Italy 
appears to have had reason to fear that what she had come to 
regard as her inalienable inheritance in Tripoli might be seriously 
diminished, if not altogether entailed, under cover of a Franco- 
Turkish boundary agreement, promoted by Germany at the price 
of a footing for herself on the Tripolitan coast. 

In this connection it would be interesting to ascertain what 
basis, if any, there was, or is, for the belief which prevailed, and 
still prevails, in various Italian quarters that England was, and 
still is, hostile to Italian expansion in North Africa. From the 
British point of view there can be no question but that the Italian 
occupation of Tripoli will ultimately exercise a beneficent in- 
fluence upon political developments in Egypt as well as in the 
still undelimited regions of the Sahara and of the Anglo-French 
Sudan. If Tripoli was again to change hands, it was imperative 
that the control of the coast-line should not pass to a pirate- 
Power like Germany. The strength of Great Britain’s naval 
position in the Mediterranean, in the Red Sea, and in the Persian 
Gulf must remain the measure of her strength in the Near and 
Middle East. A variety of Mediterranean combinations are con- 
ceivable, but, thanks to the Italian action, the menace of a Turco- 
Teutonic naval coalition operating from both shores of the Mediter- 
ranean has been removed. Italian policy as regards Crete does 
not suggest that Italy will allow this or any other island-outpost 
to pass under Turco-German naval control. So long as the 
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Anglo-French Entente endures, the Powers which hold Malta 
and Bizerta will be able to maintain the balance in the Mediter- 
ranean. But on no account can Great Britain allow herself to 
be shouldered out of the Mediterranean. 

Those who describe Italy as having adopted a policy which, 
in their opinion, is ‘‘ at variance with the usual practice of civilised 
nations” have forgotten the tone in which Great Britain ordered 
the Turks out of Akabah. 

In the South African War, as Cecil Rhodes has testified, 
England, and not only England, but Canada also and Australia, 
fought in order that the ‘ British connection” might be pre- 
served. As soon as this object had been attained by the forcible 
exclusion of German and pro-German influences, the Act of 
Union, which still remains an inexplicable mystery to England’s 
Continental critics, became possible. Is it not reasonable to credit 
Italy with analogous motives for her action in Tripoli ? 

It is necessary to repeat and to realise that the policy of the 
Italian Government reflects the will of the Italian people. 
Without any previous artificial agitation, such as the German 
Navy League and the Pan-German League systematically 
conduct in Germany, and although the Tripoli expedition is by 
no means a war of defence, Socialist and pacifist protests have 
been silenced, and the whole of Italy has accepted not only 
cheerfully but with enthusiasm the consequences of the venture. 
Censorious critics chide the Italian Government for indulging 
in a policy which, in their opinion, may yet lead to a general 
European conflagration. What Power, it may be asked, would 
have an interest in provoking a conflict of this kind? France 
is under an honourable obligation towards Italy to remain 
benevolently neutral. As for England, is the agitation of the 
Jews and crypto-Jews (who seem to have a hand in everything 
nowadays, even in the disestablishment of the Church in Wales !) 
in favour of their “ kith and kin of the dispersion” at Salonica 
and elsewhere to be allowed to prevail against British interests ? 
There remains Germany—the Power which by officiously offering 
to mobilise half a dozen Army Corps on the French frontier at 
the time of the Fashoda incident was willing to provoke a European 
war if only she might widen the breach between England and 
France ; the Power which during the South African War moved 
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heaven and earth in order to bring about the intervention of 
Europe against England, and which has crowned a record of 
forty years’ unrest by the pirate’s stroke of Agadir! But, unless 
indeed it is to be supposed that Italy was in league with Germany, 
what “ moral ” justification for intervention would even Germany 
have had upon this occasion ? 

The truth of the matter is that the world has been confronted 
with the manifestation of a nation’s will to live. Italy has shown 
herself to be ready to bear witness in the field to her conception 
of her national destiny. History teaches that when manifesta- 
tions of this kind are legitimate and that when the end in view is 
pursued by legitimate means the world’s opinion holds that 
nation absolved. Sentiment, as a leading Unionist journal has 
had the good sense to point out, must in the long run be 
outweighed by considerations of interest. In the case of the 
Italian action in Tripoli, alien appeals have for a moment 
been allowed to darken counsel in the British mind. When 
the din has subsided, England, and Turkey too, if it is not 
too late, may each come to see where their true interests lic, 
The instinctive response of the Italian nation to the call of 
the Government ought to be sufficient to give pause to the 
detractors of Italian policy. As for the doting chatter of the 
pacifist, which is an insult to the conception of a free and sovereign 
State, no verdict which the Hague Tribunal could pronounce 
would ever prove so final and enduring as the decision of the 
sword. Questions such as the “compensation ” due to Turkey 
(why not to Italy ?), and the ultimate domestic consequences to 
Italy, are matters solely for Italian statesmen to consider. 

When British public opinion has had an opportunity of 
judging Italian policy from a point of view other than that of the 
Salonica Committee, Englishmen cannot fail to be grateful to 
Italy for freeing Tripoli from its infamous past, for demonstrating 
the fact that Jews and international financiers do not represent 
Turkey, for provisionally excluding Germany from the Medi- 
terranean, and, finally, for the way in which after years of 
forbearance she has stated a clear issue and solved it in accordance 
with the good old rule and the ancient plan. 
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THE GREAT VICTORY IN CANADA 


THE unexpected has happened. The Liberal Government of 
Canada, entrenched in power as it was by fifteen years in office, 
has gone down in sudden and overwhelming disaster. It is 
not merely defeated. It is destroyed. Nothing but a long 
penitence in Opposition and a plenary renunciation of the cause 
for which they fought can ever restore the Liberal leaders to 
the confidence of the people of Canada. 

The victory is appallingly complete. In a House of Commons 
of 221 members (with one constituency, the Yukon, still to vote) 
a Liberal majority of forty is converted into a Conservative 
majority of fifty. From the Atlantic to the Pacific there is an 
almost unbroken tale of Conservative triumph. In the Maritime 
Provinces, where in the last Parliament the Liberals held twenty- 
five out of thirty-five seats, the returns now show the election of 
nineteen Liberals and sixteen Conservatives. To the advocates of 
Reciprocity this is galling indeed. Under Reciprocity Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick were supposed to come to their own. 
The fish of the coastwise counties and the turnips of the inland 
townships were expected to flow again into the market of a 
grateful Boston. Nova Scotia, rudely torn by Confederation 
from the embrace of the down-east Yankee, was to have turned 
again to its first love. 

In Quebec the results are equally striking. Here until yes- 
terday the name of Laurier reigned supreme. An unbroken 
French vote was cast according to the leader’s bidding, and, in 
spite of the existence of the English-speaking population of the 
Eastern Townships—a plantation of the early Loyalists—and 
of the smaller half of the metropolis of Montreal, only eleven 
seats were held in the last Parliament by the Conservatives out 
of a total representation of sixty-five. In the new Parliament 
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the Liberal members from Quebec will number only thirty-six and 
the solidarity of the French vote is broken beyond repair. 

But it is in Ontario that the full avalanche of disaster has 
fallen upon the Liberals. The great central province, the real 
pivot of the national life of Canada, is swept clean from end 
to end. Of its eighty-six members, seventy-three are Conserva- 
tive. In the capital city of Toronto, which contains five con- 
stituencies, only one of the Liberal candidates obtained enough 
votes to prevent the forfeit of his election deposit. In Ontario 
the Liberals, or to put it more fairly the Reciprocity men, 
find themselves, in the homely phrase of the jubilant rural editor, 
“ licked off the face of the map.” 

Manitoba shows an almost equal Conservative victory. 
Of its Parliamentary delegation of ten members only two are 
Liberals. From the Pacific province of British Columbia a 
solid phalanx of seven Conservatives will journey gaily to Ottawa 
without a single Liberal to keep them company. The grain 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, it is true, have held 
tight to their allegiance. Before the election the Liberals held 
thirteen of their seventeen seats: the Liberal representation 
will now be increased to fifteen members; but so small a ray of 
sunlight struggles vainly with the hopeless darkness of the 
Liberal outlook. 

Not only is the party overwhelmed, but its leaders, the late 
Ministers of the Crown, are those buried most deeply by the 
political landslide. Of thirteen Ministers who offered themselves 
to the electorate, seven are defeated. Mr. Fielding and Mr. 
Patterson, the twin craftsmen of the Compact, are out of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Mackenzie King, Sir Frederick Borden, Mr. Fisher, 
Mr. Graham, and Mr. Templeman lie buried beside them. Mr. 
Pugsley, of St. John, New Brunswick, in despite of the prestige 
of his position as Minister of Public Works, is only declared 
elected by two votes and hangs suspended by a thread over the 
yawning gulf of an electoral recount. Mr. Lemieux and Mr. 
Beland enjoy the mingled consolation and chagrin of being 
elected in one constituency and defeated in another. 

One realises better the magnitude of what has happened by 
recalling the position of exceptional strength in which the Liberal 
administration stood twelve months ago. It had enjoyed 
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some fourteen years in office. Its lavish and increasing ex- 
penditures on public works had driven its roots deep into the 
soil. Its picturesque leader Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his more 
commonplace followers had managed to surround themselves with 
an air of invincibility that was becoming a legend. A sort 
of mythology had sprung up. The leader with his white plumes 
typified as it were purity and chivalry: his bi-lingual eloquence 
recalled the union of the two races on which the Canadian Common- 
wealth is built. Beside him was Sir Richard Cartwright, the 
Nestor of the Senate, whose views on Free Trade were known 
to be so profound that they figured, without further utterance, 
for fifteen years as the solid asset of a Protectionist Govern- 
ment. Here, too, was Mr. Fielding, the magician of the legend 
who could spin you a yearly surplus out of the palm of an empty 
hand as easily as a juggler twirls a billiard-ball out of nothing- 
ness. Near him, lest the reproach of senility might be brought 
against a Government growing grey in office, was Mr. Mackenzie 
King, a sometime economist now “ gone to the bad” in politics, 
whose boyish countenance was useful as typifying the fire of youth 
and in its gentle moments was supposed to beam with all the 
roguishness of political childhood. The debonair Mr. Fisher 
presided over Agriculture and the Weather, becoming, in the 
Liberal mythology, the God of the Harvest, just as Mr. Pugsley 
had become the God of Wharves and Bridges and Sir Frederick 
Borden, from his repulse of the Fenians of 1866, the God of Scien- 
tific Warfare. Around the whole group, and especially around 
the person of their leader, there had grown up, in the soft Indian 
summer of prosperity in which Canada has basked of late, an 
atmosphere of exaggerated credence on the part of the electorate 
scarcely believable in retrospect. The Liberal Government was 
seen through the refracting prism of the national prosperity— 
an illusion which its members were in no haste to dispel. 

Against this combination, or rather against this favoured 
environment, the Conservative Party had three times striven, 
and might again have striven, in vain. Their defeat in 1908 
was complete. It was in every sense a personal triumph. There 
was no great issue before the country. The personality of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier dominated the foreground of the political scene. 
The pot-and-kettle accusations of graft and counter-graft passed 
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harmless over the heads of an electorate happy in the cornfield 
and the counting-house. 

Nor is it to be doubted that had the recent contest been 
fought over the same issues, or lack of issues, the result would 
have beenthesame. It is true that the cause of the Conservatives, 
even apart from Reciprocity, was good. The lavish expenditures 
of the late Government, its willingness to build canals without 
water, wharves without ships, and post-offices without letters, 
the serious scandals which attached to more than one public 
department, the gyrations of its little navy, whose réle in a 
British war was screened behind a curtain of official ambiguity— 
all of this contained within it enough to ruin (if poetic justice 
reigned over politics) any Government that ever sat. But 
the electorate was over-busy and would not be disturbed. “ You 
can’t beat Laurier,” it said, and that was the end of it. The 
sunshine vote, which is large in Canada, lay basking on the Liberal 
side of the fence. 

‘Whom the gods wish to destroy,” so ran the Roman adage, 
** they first make mad.” This is what happened to the Laurier 
Government. The docility of the electorate had led them to 
believe that there was no public opinion in Canada other than 
the creed dictated from the departments at Ottawa. In an evil 
hour they listened to the fowler’s pipe of President Taft, luring 
them to Washington and Reciprocity. 

The proposals of the Reciprocity Compact, now gone to 
its long home, originated not out of any need or desire of the 
Canadian people, not from any decline of our commerce or dis- 
turbance of our markets, but simply and solely out of the revolv- 
ing issues of American politics. In the past, of course, as every- 
body knows, reciprocity of trade with the United States, partial 
or complete, has more than once figured as the chief issue of 
Canadian politics. From 1855 to 1866, before yet Confederation 
had come, reciprocity in natural products was actually in force. 
Twenty years after Confederation the Conservative Party of 
Canada would have been willing to accept a partial measure of 
the sort had Washington been willing to grant it. In 1891 the 
Liberals had staked their fortunes on the issue of complete 
Reciprocity, or commercial union, and had lost. Since then 
the issue had subsided into a deathlike sleep from which 
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awakening seemed impossible. Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself had 
frequently made capital by denouncing the policy. 

But the situation in the United States had changed. The 
increasing exploitation of the resources of the Republic led its 
leaders to look longingly towards the treasure-house of natural 
wealth beyond the frontier. The ravenous paper and lumber 
industries, consuming the forests of the United States at a rate 
three times as fast as their natural growth, turned hungrily to 
Canada. The millers of Minneapolis computed with envy the 
growing crop of the new North-West. More than that, the pro- 
tective system of the Republic, excellent in its ground-plan, 
had been pushed here and there by the amalgamated interests 
to the point of extortion. The rising cost of living, due chiefly 
to the progressive organisation of labour, and tending to squeeze 
the middle classes between the upper and nether millstones, 
was laid by many at the door of Protection. A tariff question 
loomed upon the horizon. The voice of the consumer was 
lifted up in pain. The Democrats, encouraged by the cry, harked 
back to their classic doctrine of a revenue tariff. The Republican 
President must do something to set his house in order for the 
election of 1912. The attempted revision of the Protective 
system resulted in the abortive Payne-Aldrich tariff, satisfactory 
to nobody except perhaps to Mr. Payne and to Senator Aldrich. 
Reciprocal trade with Canada was eagerly taken up as a means 
of supplying the industries of the United States with the raw 
material of the Dominion, easing the agonies of the consumer 
at least until he should awake from the election of 1912, and above 
all as a means of enabling Mr. Taft to ride the high tariff horse 
and the low tariff side by side and to perform from their backs 
his distinguished double summersault into the Presidential 
chair. 

The particular effect of Reciprocity upon the economic 
life of Canada it was no part of Mr. Taft’s official duty to con- 
sider. But for British readers, who are habituated to an entirely 
different atmosphere from that of this country, and many of 
whom live still under the preconceptions of a particular school 
of economic thought, it may be well to consider why it was that 
reciprocal trade in natural products was rejected by the over- 
whelming ,vote of the Canadian people. That the vote was 
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largely due to what may be called national as opposed to commer. 
cial reasons no one will attempt to deny. But the economic 
case against Reciprocity was enormously strong. To the univer. 
salist Free Trader, of course, the whole thing is amazingly simple. 
It can be settled in the form of a syllogism and written out in 
a few sentences. Free Trade is a good thing. Reciprocity is 
part of Free Trade. Therefore Reciprocity is a good thing. 
It is very likely that many people in Great Britain who entertained 
very positive convictions on the subject got no further than this, 
But the moment that one admits that Protection is sometimes 
a good thing, then the case is altered. Where Protection is a 
good thing, as, for instance, the official Liberal creed has recognised 
it to be in Canada for fifteen years, then it does not follow that you 
make it a still better thing by punching a piece out of it. The 
Reciprocity Compact proposed to leave every producer in Canada 
protected, except the farmer. His products were to enter into free 
competition with those of the United States, and, as an incident 
to the compact, with those of all other British countries and with 
twelve favoured nations under special treaty arrangements. 
In return the farmer got access to the American market, though 
not, by the way, to the market of the favoured nations. 

At the present time the Canadian farmer sells over 80 per cent. 
of his produce in his own protected market. The prices which 
he receives are on the whole better than the prices in the closed 
American market. Wheat and barley and hay are higher in 
price in the United States, but the prices of horses, cattle, hogs, 
and other livestock, and of dairy products—in other words, the 
prices of the finished product of agriculture as opposed to the 
cruder first products—are better in Canada. All of this was 
amply proved by Mr. Taft in the documents issued by his Govern- 
ment on behalf of the American farmer. But to the Canadian 
farmer—except to the grain-grower of the Western plains—the 
argument worked the wrong way. In other words, the enormous 
growth of the home market in Canada has given to the Canadian 
farmer privileges which he had no mind to forego. 

Still less did the compact please the Canadian manufacturer. 
His industry lives upon Protection: the high wages which he 
pays demand in the interests of himself and his men the exclusion 
of goods made with cheaper labour. He was_not immediately 
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affected by the compact, but he had the sense to see that if 
the farmer suffered under it, inevitably his own protection 
must go down. Reciprocity, in other words, was a breach in 
the national tariff system under which both farmer and manu- 
facturer have lived for thirty years. The danger to manu- 
facturers carried with it a menace to the great number of factory 
towns of Canada, scattered from Halifax to the head of the 
Lakes and rising already in the West; more than all, this danger 
threatened the belt of towns that runs through Central Ontario, 
which have grown up, however wicked it may sound, under the 
shelter of the tariff. 

Still less did the compact please the transportation interests 
of a country whose railroads have been built up east and 
west in defiance of geography, and which represent an initial 
economic sacrifice for the sake of a final economic unity. 

Behind these arguments lay the greater question of the 
disposal of our natural resources. The British reader is here on 
unfamiliar ground, for his national economy offers but little 
parallel. Yet the case is simple enough. It is best illustrated 
by considering the future use to be made of the enormous national 
wealth represented by our forests. Two policies are open to us. 
We may, under the purest teaching of Ricardian Free Trade, 
cut down the trees and sell them out of the country to the highest 
bidder. We sell the pulp-wood: the foreigner, with better 
immediate advantages, makes the paper. The woodcutters 
live on our side of the line: the paper-makers live on the other. 
As a means of getting as rich as possible in twelve months this 
system cannot be beaten. Under the other method, the hostile 
tariff of the foreign nation, or, what is the same thing, an export- 
prohibition like that of the Canadian provinces, prevents the wood 
from being taken out of the country and forces the foreign manu- 
facturer to move in with his capital and men and swell the wealth 
and population of the country. From the cosmopolitan point of 
view this is needless; from the national point of view it is 
everything. 

These then were the economic arguments which, it may 
be said with confidence, appealed strongly enough to the Canadians 
to have carried the day, even if they had stood alone. But 
a greater consideration lay behind. Reciprocity carried with 
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it an inevitable political entanglement. If the Maritime Pro. 
vinces looked to Boston for their well-being, if Quebec and 
Ontario were inextricably connected with the market of the 
central States, if the Grain Provinces poured their harvest 
into Minneapolis and Duluth, inevitably the lines of social, 
commercial, and political intercourse would have been distorted 
from the mould in which we have sought to cast them. This pro. 
cess once started could not have been arrested. The solidarity 
of the Dominion of Canada, the economic integrity which it is 
acquiring after years of sacrifice, would have been rent asunder. 
With it would have broken the tie which binds this country to 
the Mother Country and the other Dominions under the British 
Crown. This, undoubtedly, was the great underlying thought 
in the mind of the people of Canada, which cast the silent vote 
of the masses, in defiance of party allegiance, and in many cases 
in disregard of personal gain or loss, against the Reciprocity 
Compact. 

The whole situation seems clear enough in retrospect. It 
was by no means so clear in the troubled months just elapsed. 
It was the first intention of the Laurier Government to have 
passed the compact on the strength of their solid party vote 
in the late Parliament. We can see now what a betrayal of the 
national will such a course would have involved. The first 
effort of their opponents was to force them from this course. 
Great meetings were held in Montreal, Toronto, and other centres: 
the Government was challenged to put the issue before the people. 
With each succeeding month a national opposition developed, 
though its strength was realised by few. Prominent Liberals 
deserted the fold. A national Anti-Reciprocity League undertook 
to lay the case before the people. The Conservatives in Parlia- 
ment, encouraged by the spreading opposition, stubbornly blocked 
the public business of the country in order to force the Govern- 
ment to a fight at the polls. The Government, serenely confident 
in its power to have its way either by a Parliamentary vote 
ot by a popular election, granted a dissolution. Then came 
the conflict. In its earlier stages the supreme optimism of the 
Liberals was unshaken. Yet the handwriting, for those who 
could read it, was already inscribed upon the wall. From east 
to west of Ontario the Conservative meetings outnumbered the 
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Liberals in attendance by two to one. The roaring enthusiasm 
of these gatherings recalled the great days of Macdonald’s victories, 
and the campaigns of 1878 and 1891. Powerful influence was 
thrown into the balance. Mr. Clifford Sifton, the sometime 
Minister of the Interior in the Laurier Cabinet, was early in the 
fight against his former colleagues. The most important journal 
in Canada, the Montreal Star, threw the whole force of its power 
and the prestige of its reputation into the struggle against the 
Compact. It sent its special correspondents into the United 
States; it disseminated articles, editorials, and even anti-Recipro- 
city advertisements broadcast over Canada. It virtually staked 
its name and its reputation on the cause it had espoused. Sir 
William Van Horne left the retirement of his picture-galleries 
to stump the Maritime Provinces. Every day Liberals wavering 
in their faith made public recantation of their error, and yet so 
widespread was the feeling that “‘ Laurier could not be beaten” 
that on the very day before the elections the correspondent of 
a New York daily telegraphed to his paper that the betting 
in the clubs of Montreal stood three to one in favour of the 
Liberals. 

Crosswise through the fight ran the struggle of the French 
Canadian Nationalists against the supremacy of Laurier and in 
protest against the policy of defending Canada by sea. In the 
Province of Quebec they placed a dozen candidates in the field. 
They fought not in alliance with the Conservatives, but side by 
side with them, seeking a common object in the overthrow 
of the Government. Alliance, indeed, was scarcely possible. A 
portion of the Nationalist creed, it is true, might well command 
the sympathy of the Conservatives, with whose party traditions 
it is in intimate accord. The desire to retain unimpaired the 
rights, the privileges, and the “ nationality” of the French 
Canadians is in keeping with the best teachings of the Conserva- 
tive school. Sir John A. Macdonald saw in it, in his day, the only 
prospect of a united Canada. The demand for honest Govern- 
ment is one that commands everywhere at least a nominal assent. 
But the claim of the Nationalists that Canada needs no form of 
maritime defence, whether local or imperial, is as unpatriotic 
as itis illogical. It can only be held either on the theory, obviously 
silly, that no foreign nation could ever quarrel with us, or on the 
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theory of a parasitic subordination to the United States. Alliance 
between the two parties there was none, as Mr. Henri Bourassa, 
the fervid protagonist of the Nationalist movement, took pains 
to declare on the very morrow of the victory. But they at least 
hunted in couples, the Conservatives in most cases leaving the 
Nationalist candidates unopposed. The fact that the Nationalists 
succeeded in electing only one candidate entirely belonging to 
their party removes them from being an active factor in the new 
Parliament. 

The final struggle and the sweeping victory came upon 
the country with a great wave of surprise, relief, and national 
exaltation. Every man was proud of his neighbours when he 
learned that they had been thinking in the same way as himself. 
It is seldom that Canada has witnessed such throes of excitement 
as those that marked the election night of September 21. The 
autumn sky reddened with the bonfires and torchlight pro- 
cessions of the triumphant Conservatives. In many cases 
victory was achieved where nothing but an honourable defeat 
could have been expected by the most sanguine. Here and there 
contests were fought which will go down in the history of the 
Dominion. In the County of Kings in Nova Scotia the veteran 
Sir Frederick Borden, the Minister of Militia, who had represented 
the riding for twenty-four years, was defeated by an undergraduate 
of Acadia College. Most notable, perhaps, of all in Canada was 
the contest in Brome, an English-speaking county of Southern 
Quebec. Here Mr. Fisher, the late Minister of Agriculture, had 
reigned supreme. Here, as became his office, he had established 
himself with a model farm and a mimic husbandry which, if not 
remunerative in the meaner sense, at least returned a liberal crop 
of votes that sprang from a constituency perpetually watered with 
the hose and sprinkler of minor agricultural benefactions. Elec- 
tions came and went, but Mr. Fisher reigned undisturbed. Not 
so this time. The constituency witnessed the sudden onslaught 
of a young Montreal lawyer, Baker by name, untried as yet in 
politics, whose father had been one of the strong men of the 
Macdonald régime. Confident of his cause, he canvassed the broad 
riding from house to house, with an impetuous ardour that turned 
the hesitating support of his adherents into a flame of enthusiasm. 
When, midway in the election returns, the news was flashed from 
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city to city that the hitherto impregnable County of Brome had 
fallen, it was felt that the Liberal régime was at an end. 

The interpretation of the great election in Canada is of 
supreme import to the whole Empire. In its narrower sense 
it means much, of course, for the two great political parties of 
Canada. It places the Conservative Party not only in office, 
but in a position of advantage which will last for years to comes 
They are elected upon a negative question. In assuming control 
they reinherit their own national policy. Their great majority 
will enable them to disregard the importunities of factions 
and place-hunters. The splendid campaign and the indomitable 
pluck of their leader, Mr. Borden, sets him in the light of the 
standard-bearer of the whole nation on the path it has chosen. 
In opposition Mr. Borden has had his detractors. Now that he 
is in office the country is making discovery of the fact, patent 
enough long since, that his sterling honesty, which even the most 
virulent of his adversaries has never dared to impugn, and his 
unwavering courage of conviction, will make him the ideal head 
and centre of a truly national Government. 

Of necessity the election carries with it the entire discomfiture 
and disorganisation of the Liberal Party of Canada. As a factor 
in Opposition the party is weakened by the discredit of its leaders. 
Mr. Fielding’s bid for the succession to the leadership as the man 
who made Reciprocity has ended in his eclipse. His wreath of 
laurel is exchanged for a tin extinguisher. Reciprocity, of course, 
must be thrown overboard; indeed that awkward ballast is 
already being heaved up to the bulwarks of the dismantled 
ship by the few navigators who remain on deck. In addition 
to that the advantage of a solid French vote is lost to the Liberals 
for ever in the game of Canadian politics. The Nationalist wedge 
has been driven deep into the tree. The advantage of the enor- 
mous prestige of Sir Wilfrid Laurier as a leader is also gone. 
Whether his present position as leader of the Opposition be long 
or short, he can never regain the position in Canada from which 
he has fallen. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, it may be said, with all the 
gentleness of speech which is becoming in speaking of such a man 
on such an occasion, touched in this election upon the one point 
on which he never fully enjoyed the confidence of the Canadian 
people—our relations to the British Empire. It has been his 
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fortunate lot to represent us on great occasions. He has ridden 
for us in coaches of State, to the plaudits of a London multitude, 
He has coined phrases for us, of summoning us to Imperial councils 
and the like, grandiloquent in the utterance, but meaning less and 
less as they recede into retrospect. That he ever really understood 
the feelings of his English-speaking fellow citizens of Canada 
towards their Mother Country, that he ever really designed 
to advance the cause of permanent Imperial unity—these things 
may well be doubted, even by those who are most ready to pay 
tribute to the long career of disinterested public service which he 
has written upon the annals of Canada. 

It is this very question, that of our permanent Imperial union, 
on which the chief bearing of the Canadian election falls. We 
are, in Great Britain and throughout the Empire, groping for 
something which we desire but still seek in vain. The great 
problem of our common future is to find an organic basis of lasting 
union. That it will be found those of us who have faith in the 
Empire cannot for a moment doubt. Meantime the voice of 
the Canadian electorate comes as a plebiscite of the eight million 
people of this half of the continent in expression of their earnest 
wish for an enduring union with the Empire. How far and by 
what steps the new Canadian Government will be able to aid 
in cementing the bonds of Empire time and circumstance alone 
can show. Meantime it counts for much that the greatest of all 
the Dominions beyond the seas should have borne such witness to 
its faith. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK. 
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THE CRYING NEED OF HOUSING REFORM: 


Ir is almost impossible to take up a newspaper in these days of 
strikes and labour unrest without reading something about 
“hooligans” and “ slum-dwellers.’ We realise that though 
the railway strike was the occasion of such riots as occurred at 
Liverpool and Llanelly, the actual perpetrators of the violence 
were not in most cases railway men at all, but the “ hooligans” 
who came out of the neighbouring slums. It appears that we 
have in all our big towns a large and dangerous population, living 
in a state of semi-starvation and semi-barbarism, amid sur- 
roundings loathsome in the extreme. We have only in many cases 
to stray a few yards to the right or left of the main thoroughfares 
of some of our principal cities to find rows of dingy courts and 
alleys, without light, air, or cleanliness. Many of the houses 
stand back to back, so that no through ventilation is possible, 
while often great obstructive buildings keep off the sunshine, and 
most of the roads, if indeed the narrow alley-ways can be called 
roads, are cul-de-sacs. When we see the character of the 
dwellings we cannot wonder at the character of the people. 
Rather I should say we may well wonder at the character of 
many of them, for I have met some of the best people in the 
world, God-fearing men and women, and bright, jolly children, 
in the filthiest slums. But alongside of them live whole colonies 
of thieves and prostitutes, and in these surroundings is bred that 
greatest of modern curses, the young hooligan, the young man 
with perhaps a smattering of Board-school education, but with no 
religion, no ideals, no idea whatever of duty or patriotism. These 
are the people who, when they hear the revolutionary doctrines 
preached by the Socialists and Anarchists, absorb them in their 
crudest form, and translate words into deeds by heaving a brick 
at the first “‘ capitalist ” they meet and at the working man who 
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sticks to his post in the midst of a strike. Iam not fora moment 
saying that the existeace of the slums is the only cause of 
** hooliganism,” but it is undoubtedly one of the chief causes, 
and we shall never get rid of the one until we get rid of the 
other. | 

Let us examine another pressing evil, not so much social as 
physical. The most baffling disease which the medical profession 
has to combat is that generally known as tuberculosis. So 
serious have its inroads become that in the National Insurance Bill 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes to make a capital grant of one million 
sterling to erect sanatoria for consumptive patients, and one 
million a year for their maintenance. The question, however, 
is naturally being asked, ‘‘ Could not this money be better spent 
on destroying the breeding-places of the disease, and so preventing 
its growth, instead of on sanatoria designed to cure it?” There 
can only be one answer to this question, and that in the affirmative. 
Then what are the principal breeding-places ?_ Undoubtedly the 
slums. How true this is was forcibly brought to my notice a 
little time ago. As Chairman of the Housing Committee of the 
London County Council it was my duty a year ago to bring 
forward a proposal of that committee to clear three notorious 
slums ia South London, known as the Tabard Street, Grotto Place, 
and Crosby Row areas. From the official figures supplied to me 
it appeared that whereas for a period of five years the death-rate 
in London as a whole had averaged 14°9 per thousand and from 
phthisis alone 1°44, in the Tabard Street area the average from all 
causes was 36°8 and from phthisis 3°88. Grotto Place was even 
worse, the figures being, from all causes 3971, from phthisis 6°10. 
Thus in the Tabard Street area the death-rate from phthisis was 
nearly three times that of London as a whole and in Grotto Place 
nearly five times. Facts like these speak for themselves and 
require no comment. 

Of course attempts to get rid of the slums have been made 
in most towns in the last forty years, and much excellent housing 
reform has been carried out by enlightened local authorities 
and landowners. Here and there we see bordering on existing 
slums huge barracks, “ block dwellings,” as they are called, not 
ideal residences for the poor by any means, for there is nowhere 
for the little ones to run about and play, but at least they are clean 
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and airy, with good sanitation and consequently a low death- 
rate, and these mark where even more pestiferous rookeries than 
any we have now existed a few years ago. Or again on the 
outskirts of a town the council has built model cottages under 
Part III. of the principal Act, or a co-partnership society is laying 
out a “ garden city” to attract the workers into purer air and 
surroundings, while a cheap electric tram or a workman’s ticket 
on the railway provides the means of communication. Then 
again we have Building Acts now, and we do not allow specula- 
tive builders to crowd as many houses to the acre as can be got 
in, as we used to do in the glorious mid-Victorian days of laissez- 
faire, and consequently the worst class of slum cannot be created 
in the future. But when all is said we have acres and acres of 
horrible slum property in most of our towns, the like of which 
exists nowhere else in the world that I know of, but which are the 
monopoly of “‘ Merrie England.” What are we going to do with 
them? Is latssez-facre stillto prevail? Are the laws of slumdom 
as eternal and immutable as those of the great fetish called “ Free 
Trade” are said to be? Or are we going to make an effort to 
wipe out a national disgrace, and to insist that the workman 
shall have the right not only to live, but also to live in a decent 
house amid surroundings which are not calculated to injure 
his health, to depress his spirit, and to debase his whole nature ? 
Here, in my opinion, is a great opening for the Unionist Party. 
On no subject have the Conservatives and Unionists a better 
record than in the matter of housing reform. Lord Shaftesbury 
and Lord Beaconsfield were the first two statesmen to tackle the 
question at all. They met with constant opposition and ridicule 
from Whigs and Radicals, saturated as they were with the laissez- 
faire and Free Trade nostrums of the day. When in 1850 a 
deputation headed by Lord Shaftesbury (then Lord Ashley), 
supported by the Bishop of London of the day, by Charles Dickens, 
and other leading men interested in the condition of the poor, 
waited on Lord John Russell to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the appalling and insanitary condition of the homes of 
the working classes, which had largely conduced to the great 
cholera epidemic in London in 1848-9, the only answer he got 
from the Whig Prime Minister was: “‘ In this city there is very 
naturally and properly great jealousy of interference either 
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with local rights or individual action and freedom from control.” 
Lord Shaftesbury, however, persisted, and in the next year he 
passed the Common Lodging Houses Act, which, though it did not 
go far, was the first attempt made by the Legislature to deal with 
the housing problem. Nothing more of importance was done 
till 1868, when Mr. Disraeli’s Government was in office. In 
that year the first of the series of Acts known as Torrens’ 
Acts was passed, which provided for the appointment of 
medical officers of health and gave power to local authorities 
to compel the owner of an insanitary house to put it into repair, 
This was followed in 1875 by the Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Improvement Act, passed by Lord Cross, the Conservative Home 
Secretary, generally known as “ Cross’s Act.” This differed from 
Torrens’ Act inasmuch as it provided powers for dealing with 
whole slum areas which had been represented by a medical officer 
as insanitary, whereas Torrens’ Act had in view single houses only. 
Various amending Acts followed, and a Royal Commission was 
appointed on the motion of Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords 
in 1884, of which one of the members was the late King, then 
Prince of Wales, whose constant interest in the question is well 
known. In 1890 a great consolidating and amending Act was 
carried by Lord Salisbury’s Government, which, though frequently 
improved in detail since, remains the code under which all housing 
reform has to be carried on. Under the Act clearance schemes 
of areas or groups of houses so structurally deficient as to require 
complete replanning, which formed the subject-matter of Cross’s 
Act, are dealt with under Part I., the power to compel owners 
to repair individual] houses or to close and demolish them is dealt 
with under Part II., while Part III. enables local authorities to 
provide housing accommodation voluntarily (7.e., not in order to 
fulfil a rehousing obligation) whenever they are of opinion that 
there is a dearth of such accommodation in the district. 

It was the practice of Radicals in those days to jeer at this 
“ policy of sewage,” as they called it, yet how much better was 
such a policy than one of purely destructive political change! 
Much good work has been accomplished under these Acts, as I 
have already said. Unfortunately they did not go far enough; 
“the vested interests in filth and dirt,’ to quote a vigorous 
phrase used by Lord Robert Grosvenor in 1850, proved too 
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strong. A very great deal remains to be done, and at the present 
rate of progress it will be many years before our slums are 
extinguished. One great defect is the excessive cost of pro- 
ceedings under Part I., which renders clearing an area gluxury to 
be indulged in by a local authority at very rare intervals. From 
a return published on October 30, 1907, by the London County 
Council, entitled Cost of Clearance and Rehousing, it appears that 
up to that date the Council, and the Metropolitan Board of 
Works before them, had completed thirty-one schemes involving 
the displacement of 41,584 persons of the working class, and that 
the net cost falling on the rates was no less a sum than £2,044,401, 
or £50°5 per person displaced. This leaves out of account the cost 
of rehousing altogether, which is, or at least should be, remunera- 
tive, and which as a matter of fact shows a small annual surplus 
in London now. The net cost means the total cost of acquiring 
the properties, of compensating trade interests, of constructing 
new roads and carrying out other works, together with law and 
other incidental charges, after deducting the value of the sites 
for rehousing and of surplus landssold. So appalling, indeed, has 
the cost been that the London County Council initiated no new 
scheme for ten years, and only recommenced the policy again 
last year because it was felt that the condition of the Tabard Street, 
Grotto Place, and Crosby Row areas was so bad that they could 
wait no longer. The estimated net cost of this scheme, which 
comprises some 16 acres and involves the displacement of 4552 
persons, is £382,900, to which must be added £4800 for the creation 
of an open space, which, though not absolutely necessary, is most 
desirable. 

Besides the London County Council other local authorities have 
been deterred from an extensive use of their powers under Part I. 
by the excessive cost. Liverpool, indeed, is an exception; thanks 
to the progressive policy of the Conservative majority on the 
City Council a number of Part I. schemes have been successfully 
carried out in recent years, and the work is still going on, but the 
authorities admit that but for the cost much more might have 
been accomplished, and there is much yet to do. The Birming- 
ham authorities, on the other hand, have preferred to rely chiefly 
on their powers under Part II., compelling the owners of indi- 
vidual houses to put them in order, and they have been fairly 
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successful in their efforts. Similar action is now being taken 
extensively by some of the metropolitan boroughs in London, 
but much more might be done by them. I do not myself see 
however, how the procedure under Part II. makes it possible to 
deal with large slum areas, where several acres must be cleared 
and the whole requires replanning, though it is certainly a useful 
and inexpensive plan for dealing with single houses, or even a single 
row or court. In any case the process must be a very slow one, 
and in the meantime our slums go festering on, a danger to the 
whole community. 

There is another school of housing reformers who object to 
money being spent on slum-clearing at all, and who would rely 
entirely on building “ garden cities” on the outskirts of towns, 
or even in the open country, and trying to attract the people 
to come out and live in them. There is much to be said for 
this idea, and it may prove to be the ultimate solution of our 
difficulties, but the creation of garden cities alone will never 
drain the existing slums. Does anybody suppose that if the 
London County Council had decided to spend the money 
now being devoted to clearing the Tabard Street and other 
areas in laying out a garden city somewhere in the south- 
eastern suburbs the dwellers in the slums would have gone there 
and these areas would have been closed in the next fifty years ? 
However excellent it may be for the working classes to avail 
themselves of cheap trams and workmen’s tickets and to live 
in garden cities in the suburbs, it must be remembered that there 
are always a certain number who are compelled to live quite close 
to their work—e.g., costers, porters in the early markets, and the 
like. In the case of the Tabard Street scheme it was computed that 
1700 of the 4552 persons to be displaced were of this character ; and 
why should not these people have decent sanitary homes near their 
employment? The real truth is that while every encourage- 
ment should be given to their formation, garden cities, taken 
by themselves, will no more rid us of our slums than will leisurely 
proceedings under Part II. Yet our slums must go. 

The first thing to do, in my judgment, is to recognise that the 
decent housing of the people is a national question, which can no 
longer be left exclusively to local authorities and private enter- 
prise. Indeed, to unregulated private enterprise in the past 
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we owe the slum. We must go boldly to the State and demand 
State assistance of a very material character. By the recent 
Development Act large sums are contributed annually for various 
objects of public utility, such as afforestation and the straightening 
out of main roads. These objects are all good in themselves, 
but how much more important it is to get rid of these horrible 
courts and alleys and houses unfit for human beings than to 
improve roads chiefly for the benefit of motorists! We ought 
to ask the Government for at least one million a year for housing 
reform, and no money could be better spent. 

How should this money be applied ? The Government should 
appoint Housing Commissioners, whose duty it would be to 
consult with local authorities, to survey the large towns and 
map out the plague-spots, to consider in what districts, rural as 
well as urban, there isa dearth of housing accommodation, and to 
co-operate with local authorities in carrying out housing schemes. 
Some local authorities lag behind others in their zeal for housing 
reform; this is especially the case in some of the smaller munici- 
palities, chiefly owing to poverty, sometimes because the slum- 
owner or the speculative builder is strongly represented on the 
local council and has his own axe to grind. In these cases the 
Commissioners would, in a well-known Radical politician’s expres- 
sive phrase, “‘ supply the ginger.” Upon their advice grants would 
be made towards slum-clearance schemes, not exceeding half the 
net cost, or towards housing schemes under Part III. in cases 
where workmen’s dwellings cannot be supplied at rents that work- 
men can pay without a burden being placed on the rates. This 
is frequently the case in rural districts, in many of which there 
is a positive “house hunger.” Nor should the assistance be 
confined to local authorities. Companies, building societies, 
co-partnership associations, and even landowners prepared 
to embark on housing schemes which must clearly be unre- 
munerative should receive grants in aid under suitable conditions. 
In this way the work of properly housing the people would 
be immensely speeded up, and the most backward districts would 
take seriously in hand the work of housing reform. 

At the same time various amendments should be made in the 
existing Acts to remedy ascertained defects. It cannot be 
denied that notwithstanding the drastic provisions of the Act 
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of 1890 the slum-owner gets as a rule far too much for his property 
when acquired compulsorily by a local authority for the purpose 
of an improvement scheme. The valuation is generally based on 
rental, and the rents are swollen by overcrowding ; thus the slum- 
owner is rewarded for doing that which is most detrimental to the 
community. Nothing, indeed, pays so well as to own a slum. 
The owner gets abnormally high rents so long as it exists, and 
he does as little in the way of repairs as possible in the hope that 
before long his property will be condemned as an “ insanitary 
area’ or part of one, and that then a beneficent local authority 
will come along and buy him out at a high figure. It is true 
that, according to the Act, deductions are to be made if the value 
is inflated by reason of overcrowding, but in practice this has 
often been disregarded owing to the extreme difficulty of 
proving overcrowding. The best plan would be to eliminate 
values based on rental altogether, and to value the site and the 
structure separately, giving the full commercial value for the 
site, and in the case of the structure valuing it at the cost of 
erection minus depreciation for its age and condition of disrepair. 
This would be fair to the slum-owner, who is entitled to the 
value of his slum, but to nothing more. The question, however, 
is full of difficulty, and we can only hope to obtain some amendment 
of the existing clause which will carry out our objects. 

Another great source of loss to local authorities, and especially 
to the London County Council, has been the obligation to rehouse 
the people displaced on the site or in its immediate vicinity. There 
are, as I have already pointed out, a certain number of persons 
who must live near their work, but the majority of the dispossessed 
people can always live further afield, and would be willing to do 
so if they had the chance. But though the Local Government 
Board has certain dispensing powers, in most cases the local 
authorities have been compelled to rehouse on the sites. What 
has been the result? The sites have been acquired at their full 
commercial value (z.e., their value in the open market, unfettered 
by any conditions as to what use they may be put to). Now, 
however, their use is restricted to the housing of the working 
classes, and their value is in consequence greatly diminished. 
The London County Council and other authorities accordingly 
have adopted the practice of writing them down to “ housing 
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value” (7.e., their value when subject to this restriction), and 
this in some cases has amounted to not more than one-seventh 
part of the commercial value, which the Council had to pay when 
it purchased! In the case of the thirty-one completed schemes in 
London mentioned above, 61 per cent. has been written off the 
purchase price on the average, and this loss represents about 25 per 
cent. of the total net cost of the clearance. This writing-down pro- 
cess has been freely criticised, but if fairly done it is sound, and 
represents the fact that the sites are not being put to their best 
economic use. In any measure of housing reform I should sug- 
gest that in future local authorities may provide rehousing 
anywhere within their boundaries or outside them if suitable sites 
ean be found, and that the Local Government Board or Housing 
Commissioners shall, after reviewing the circumstances, consider 
that their rehousing obligations have thereby been fulfilled pro 
tanto. This would avoid the wasteful writing-down process, and 
enable the sites acquired to be disposed of to the best advantage. 
Then again local authorities should not be confined to 
providing working-class accommodation alone, but should be 
allowed to do a little town-planning, provided the object is to 
facilitate the provision of working-class dwellings. By town- 
planning I mean a very generous treatment in the way of open 
spaces, the number of houses to the acre not to exceed fifteen at 
most, and as a rule to be less, and the introduction of better-class 
villa residences and the like. No greater mistake economi- 
cally or socially can be made than to mass all the poor in 
cities by themselves, leaving the better-off classes to segregate 
themselves in better-class quarters. Yet this has been the 
effect of the Housing Acts up to date. For example, land 
purchased for voluntary housing under Part III. of the Act 
of 1890 can be used for housing the working classes and 
for nothing else. Some years ago the London County Council 
purchased a large estate of 225 acres in Tottenham, and as the 
law stands now it must all be developed as workmen’s dwellings. 
Up to the present some forty acres have been covered, with 
twenty-seven houses to the acre on the average. At this rate the 
estate when completed will have some 6000 houses, all inhabited by 
the working class; in other words, it will be a large city of the 
poor of, say, 30,000 inhabitants. The Council is now proposing 
27 
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to ask for special powers from Parliament to develop part of thig 
estate as a “ garden suburb,” but such powers should be given 
generally to all local authorities. 

There are many other points in which useful changes 
might be made in the existing Housing Acts to facilitate their 
working. It is an open secret that they are being embodied in 
a Bill to be brought in by the Unionist Social Reform Committee 
in the House of Commons. It is further proposed that another 
Bill should be introduced to amend the Small Dwellings Ac. 
quisition Act of 1899 so as to enable working men to purchase 
their homes on easy terms by an extensive use of State or municipal 
credit. The conditions laid down by the existing Act are practi- 
cally prohibitive, the buyers having to find in cash one-fifth 
of the purchase price—?.e., £50 or £60 in most cases—and in 
addition the legal costs. All these changes, however, are of 
small importance compared with the recognition by the State 
that the immediate clearance of the horrible slums in our towns 
and the provision of decent, healthy homes for the people is a 
vital necessity for the nation, and must be undertaken at once, 
whatever the cost. Here is a policy for the Unionist Party. 
Let them declare open war on the slums. Let them demand help 
from the State, a million a year at the very least. Let them press 
this demand boldly without delay. Whether they force the hands 
of the present Government or whether, failing in this, they keep 
it in their own hands and carry it through themselves later on, 
they will have succeeded in removing one of the greatest blots 
on our civilisation. 


ARTHUR GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN, 


OUR SENTIMENTALISTS AND OUR 
SEA-POWER 


Ir anything could have awakened our sentimentalists and 
Pacifists from their dreams, it is the history of the last six months. 
For six years the darling leaders and prophets of the Radical 
Party have persistently assured us that war had become a thing 
of the past. The moral law reigned in Europe. We could count, 
they told us, and furiously denounced the National Review for 
ridiculing their assertions, on the goodwill of Germany and 
other Powers, if only we were weak, meek, and humble enough. 
Even the Westminster Gazette preached that “ policy, not armed 
strength,” was the real preventive of war in this moral age. Coups 
de main were deeds that belonged to a dark past and had been 
eliminated by progress. Arbitration and the Hague Tribunal 
would effectually prevent any future recourse to arms. A fresh 
argument irresistible to those materialists who imagine that 
nations and men labour only for gain was provided by that master 
sophist, Mr. Norman Angell, in The Great Illusion. It was to 
the effect that the financial Powers of the world were so completely 
interdependent that no one of them could make war on another 
without suffering such exorbitant loss as to render war a bad 
business proposition. Hence war was financially impossible. 
That responsible people really swallowed this new and pre- 
posterous doctrine is proved by the policy of Radical Ministers, 
and we must add by the half-hearted opposition offered by 
Unionists to that policy. Unless we are to suppose Messrs. Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill, and L. Harcourt open enemies of their 
country, we must put down to their childish ignorance their 
campaign against British armaments. When every other Power 
in the world was increasing its army and its fleet they proceeded 
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to cut down the British outlay on both. Mr. Lloyd George 
proclaimed in the Nation that naval armaments were “ futile.” 
He announced that the country could not pay for both a social 
policy and “ Dreadnoughts,” and intimated that in a world of peace 
the naval position could safely be allowed to slide. He and Mr, 
Churchill in the background dealt deadly blows at every recur. 
ring naval programme. If they had been granted their way— 
and that they were not was due to the strenuous opposition of men 
whom they denounced as panic-stricken alarmists, but whose 
doctrines they have since embraced—there would have been no 
British “ Dreadnoughts”’ laid down last year and only four in 1909, 
They would have brought down the British strength in modern 
battleships to a bare numerical equality with the German fleet. 
Now that they are adopting a very different tone in their speeches 
and proclaiming that England cannot accept peace with dishonour 
or abandon her rights, and that she must be prepared, if need be, 
to support them with force, it should not be forgotten that they 
did their best to place her in a position where the surrender of 
those rights and peace with shame must have been inevitable. 
If there is any truth in the old saying, “‘ Gouverner, c’est prévoir,” 
then recent events have proved our demagogues mere charlatans, 
After trading for years on the voters’ ignorance and short- 
sightedness, they have calmly repudiated their utterances of the 
past. 

But Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill, and Mr. Harcourt were 
not the only converts to the new theories. The world was treated 
to the astonishing spectacle of a British Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs who spent his time in chasing the moonbeams of 
universal arbitration. Sir Edward Grey’s acceptance of far- 
reaching changes in the laws of naval war to Britain’s disadvantage 
at the Hague Conference of 1907 shocked those who had believed 
that he was a strong and clear-headed Minister. It was followed 
by his, negotiation of the miserable Declaration of London, of 
which more anon, and by his eager and credulous espousal of 
Mr. Taft’s proposal for a treaty of unlimited arbitration with the 
United States. Instead of attending to British interests, Sir 
Edward forthwith subordinated British policy to American 
aims, by doing all that lay in his power to further the treacherous 
Reciprocity Treaty between Canada and the United States. 
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No one but a child will believe that the Foreign Office was not 
concerned in this dishonourable intrigue, which, had it succeeded, 
must have at once injured British trade and dealt a fatal blow to 
the unity of the British Empire. But as the whole plot has 
collapsed and as Mr. Bryce’s efforts have failed, this is a subject 
which may well be left for the younger and more energetic 
Unionists to probe in Parliament. Suffice it to say here that Sir 
Edward Grey’s and Mr. Taft’s new treaty, which was to “ inau- 
gurate a new era,” to begin the “ golden age,” and to “ serve 
as an example to all the Powers,” has been pitilessly cast by the 
American Senate on the rubbish-heap, after its cowardice, cant, 
and folly had been denounced in suitable terms by Mr. Roosevelt. 
It is not pleasant to find a British Foreign Minister subjecting his 
country to such a rebuff, or showing so lamentable a want of 
worldly wisdom. But, after all, it must be said for our Cabinet 
that if they are meek and mild enough in facing foreign Powers 
and upholding the honour of England, they have shown extra- 
ordinary courage in coercing their King. 

The first lesson to our Pacifists has been the Agadir affair. 
Suddenly, last July, without warning or notice the pacific and 
friendly German Government despatched a gunboat to that 
Moroccan port, and thereby raised afresh the whole question of 
Morocco. It had been settled once in 1904; it had been settled 
a second time in 1906 by the Algeciras Agreement; it had been 
settled a third time by the Franco-German understanding of 
1909. Yet in the summer of 1911 it had once more to be painfully 
debated and blackmail to be paid to Germany to induce her 
graciously to withdraw her ships. Was Germany prepared 
to submit the question to The Hague? Did she trouble twopence 
about “ the financial interdependence of the money Powers” when 
she dealt her blow? The only points that counted in her eyes 
were the French, British, and Russian armaments. Throughout 
the summer and early autumn peace hung by the slenderest 
thread. France and Germany accumulated forces on the Alsace- 
Lorraine border. The bulk of the British Navy assembled in 
its fighting position in Cromarty Firth. Russia took steps which 
indicated that she would keep her military compact with her 
ally. Twice at least there were alarms that war had actually 
come. British naval dispositions were hurriedly altered. Coal 
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was rushed north by train to the Fleet. If Germany eventually 
drew back her retreat must be ascribed solely to military and 
naval causes, not to moral laws. Her naval staff calculated that 
the chances at sea would be more in her favour two years hence. 
Her military staff was none too certain of Italy, tardily realised 
the enormous progress achieved by the French Army, and awoke 
to the fact that on the thirtieth day after mobilisation the Russian 
troops might begin to cross the eastern frontier in enormous force. 
It was not the fetiches of our Pacifists that kept the peace, but 
the armed force, confidence, and unity of the Triple Entente. 

** Yes,” we shall be told, “‘ but how about the ‘ panic’ on the 
Berlin Bourse?” That “panic” was a small affair. And if the 
credit of the Powers concerned be examined it will be discovered 
with some surprise that England and France, who were certainly 
not the aggressors, suffered most by the period of suspense and 
financial tension. It was not Germany that was hardest hit. 
German 3 per cents. fell from 84 at the end of 1910 to 81} in the 
“panic.” The loss was 2% points. British Consols dropped 
from 79} to 76%, a fall of nearly 3. French Rentes fell from 
97 to 93, a fall of 4. The fearful financial convulsion that Mr. 
Angell had predicted produced comparatively insignificant effects 
at Berlin. And it is known that in the event of war all prepara- 
tions have been made by the German Government for promptly 
dealing with any financial crisis. A moratorium will be proclaimed, 
as Sir Francis Oppenheimer points out in his last report. Mean- 
time we are left with the knowledge that the results of the Morocco 
affair, coinciding as it has done with the widespread strikes in 
this country, which are the direct result of the class war preached 
for the last four years by Messrs. Lloyd George, Churchill, and 
Ure, have been more disastrous to credit and business in England 
than in Germany. 

After Morocco, Tripoli. The Italian Government applied 
in the South of Europe the methods which Germany had used 
against France, but with infinitely more justification and reason. 
For a year it had been protesting to the Young Turks against their 
cavalier treatment of Italian nationals and Italian commerce. 
The Young Turks, placing all their trust in their secret under- 
standing with Germany, treated the Italian complaints with 
derisive contempt. There were even reports that they were pre- 
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paring to hand over Tobruk, in Tripoli, to Germany as a base for 
the squadron which the German naval staff has long been preparing 
to send to the Mediterranean. The solemn homilies which 
at the beginning of the war the British Press read the Italians 
all ignored these important facts. Italy’s action was in no way 
directed against British interests, and it must be said that the 
British Government has acted with perfect loyalty to Italy as an 
old friend of this country. Whatever sympathy we may feel for 
Turkey, there can be none for the Young Turks, who showed no 
gratitude for Sir Edward Grey’s efforts on their behalf in 1908, 
but sold themselves to Germany. It is an open secret that eight 
or ten years ago Italy obtained from the British and French 
Governments recognition of her privileged position in Tripoli, 
where the Turkish dominance has never been more than a shadow. 
It is not less certain that in return Italian influence in Egypt 
was thrown into the British scale when our position in that country 
was not what it is to-day. 

We have been told by all the sentimentalists that wars, if 
they come at all, cannot come suddenly. Yet here is an example 
to the contrary. On September 23 the Italian mobilisation 
began under the screen of a strict censorship on telegraphs and 
telephones, as the Italian Government desired to anticipate any 
attempt on the part of its nominal ally to carry out an Agadir 
coup in Tripoli. On the 26th the Italian fleet appeared off the 
Tripoli coast, and simultaneously an ultimatum was handed to 
the Turkish Government requiring the cession of Tripoli. On the 
29th, as the Young Turks dropped the ultimatum into the waste- 
paper basket and appealed to Germany, Italy began hostilities. 
A week earlier it is safe to say that no one in Europe had foreseen 
the danger. Again all the fetiches were of no avail. Mr. Stead 
is still tearfully complaining that no one has paid the slightest 
attention to the Hague Tribunal. Arbitration has been scorned. 
“The palladium of the world’s peace” aroused no enthusiasm 
anywhere. The “solidarity of nations in preventing war” 
proved as empty a safeguard as that financial interdependence 
of the Powers, which failed to move the Italian Government by 
one hair’s-breadth from its course. Italy refused to take Mr. 
Angell’s theory into account, and nothing terrible has happened 
to her in consequence. The general strike, which Socialists 
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declare is the sure preventive of war, was tried by the Italian 
syndicalists without a gleam of success. The strike ignominiously 
collapsed, and if it had not failed the gentlemen who planned 
it would have been placed in prison and their dupes shot down 
with the approval of the whole Italian nation. 

In England the Daily News, which has devoted all its energy 
for the past six years to weakening British armaments, suggested 
with lamentable inconsequence that Britain should assume 
the task of dragooning Italy and Turkey into peace by making 
war on them both, and thus estranging both parties to the quarrel. 
This absurd suggestion to kindle universal war in order to pre- 
vent a petty conflict was received with the ridicule it deserved, 
Mr. Stead’s fatuous journey to Constantinople to “‘ stop the war” 
was not less absurd, though Mr. Stead has at least been an advo- 
cate of a strong British fleet in the past. 

As peace was preserved in the Morocco affair by the strength 
of the French army, the self-confidence of the French nation, 
and the preponderance of the British fleet, so in the Tripoli affair 
war was precipitated by the naval weakness of Turkey. At 
German counsel the Turks had devoted all their resources to the 
organisation of a large army, because this army would have been 
a useful weapon in the hands of the Germanic Powers against 
Russia and England. But as they had neglected their fleet 
the strength of the Turkish land forces could not be brought 
to bear. The Turkish navy had fallen to a figure which would 
have satisfied even Messrs. George and Churchill. It mustered 
only two old battleships of German provenance, and was so 
miserably weak that it did not venture to put to sea. If there 
is anything in the Pacifist theory that absence of armaments 
tends to avert war here was a test case. The Young Turks 
might plead that they had trusted to the Hague Tribunal, the 
financial interdependence of the Powers, and Mr. Angell’s demon- 
strations that the conquest and annexation of each new province 
involves immense loss to the conqueror, to protect them against 
the designs of Italy. Actually it was their want of battleships 
that made the war. Had the Turkish fleet been strong enough 
to threaten the Italian command of the sea or to meet the Italian 
ships in action, it is perfectly safe to assert that the war would 
never have taken place. Italy would never have run the risk 
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involved in bombarding Tripoli and effecting a landing with a 
large Turkish fleet in being, supported by Turkey’s huge army 
of 750,000 men. The work of hunting down the Turkish fleet 
might well have required months and given time for the most 
perilous complications. 

The idea that right will defend itself by some mysterious 
process or that all nations will rush to assist a Power which 
does not trouble to protect itself by powerful armaments has been 
proved to have no relation to facts. The sentimental rhetoric 
of the Lord Mayor of London, Mr. Taft, Sir Edward Grey, Mr. 
Stead, and the gentleman who, with that graceful felicity of 
speech so common among Radicals, is described by one of them as 
“ silly, meddling Meyer” is shown by events to be sheer folly. 
It is worse. It preaches the gospel of the “ shirker’”’—the man 
who wants the palm without the dust. Right in international 
affairs depends on the readiness of a people to make sacrifices 
for it and strenuously to defend it. ‘‘ Nationality is impaired 
and the national principle is violated just as soon as a nation 
neglects any source of efficiency which is required either by its 
international position or by its national purpose.’ And our 
sentimentalists should remember that “ national development 
is as close to the will of God as the institutions of philanthropy 
or the rites of divine worship.” A people which is not prepared 
to fight for its inheritance to the last will not long retain that 
inheritance in a world where nations are armed to the teeth. 
Such a people may rest positively certain that no one will stand 
up for those imagined rights which it does not itself deem worthy 
of determined effort. If God is on the side of the big battalions, 
it is because the nation which provides the big battalions is 
generally in earnest and is not afraid of wounds or loss or 
death. 

Though, for the moment, Germany has encountered diplomatic 
defeat at Agadir, one further fact emerges. The effect of the crisis 
has been to exasperate German feeling against Britain. At every 
turn the German Government has artfully represented Britain as 
“the enemy,” standing behind France and encouraging her to 
defy German demands. There was probably never a time when 
German hostility to this country was stronger. The first moral 
drawn by the German Press from the Agadir affair is that Germany 
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must have more ships. We in England have to reckon with the 
enmity of a nation of sixty-four million people—a nation of 
prodigious strength and virility—organised as no other nation 
in Europe is, with its entire able-bodied manhood trained to arms, 
with a navy which already some independent judges pronounce 
the best of its size in the world, with abounding finances and 
swiftly expanding trade. Instead of the negligent, careless, slack 
administration of political mandarins which prevails in this 
country, in Germany we have government by business men 
applying scientific principles and expert knowledge. And Germany 
has not used and is not using up her strength in bitter internal 
quarrels and sectarian disputes. She is not wrecking her most 
ancient institutions or robbing either of her two great Churches, 
She is not dissipating her financial resources on callow, ill-devised 
projects of social reform. Her whole expansive force, which is 
terrific, is reserved for employment against the foreigner, and is 
being concentrated upon one supreme task, the provision of a 
fleet which, backed by her enormous army, shall be capable of 
forcing Britain to make way for the German world-designs. From 
the standpoint of the German realpolitik, even the Tripoli affair 
may be turned to useful account. If Britain should find her hands 
tied, if her fleet in home waters should be so disposed tha; it could 
be beaten in detail, Germany might strike suddenly with no more 
warning than the twenty-four hours which Italy gave the Turks. 
More than ever in the immediate past will it be necessary for 
Britain to remain on the alert, to be ready for any surprise. It 
is on the efficiency and the ample strength of our fleet, not upon 
any peace movements or Hague Conferences or Declarations or 
Treaties, that we must depend for our safety. Any weakening of 
our fleet in present world-conditions will inevitably bring war 
and disaster. In every part of the world there are British 
E “sessions as open to attack as was Tripoli, if once the 
preaominance of our Navy were removed or destroyed. 
Of the eligible plots open to ambitious Powers with a 
passion for colonies we own most, and some of those plots— 
as, for example, Northern Australia—are being put to no 
satisfactory use. 

It comes then as a fresh shock after all the Government’s 
recent bellicose speeches and protestations to find Mr. McKenna 
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intimating that the next Navy Estimates will show a reduction, 

and hinting that the British programme of “ Dreadnoughts” may 

be reduced to two. The very speech in which he made this 
suicidal suggestion was telegraphed to Germany and deliberately 
distorted, so as to forward the campaign which the German 
Government is carrying on for a larger fleet and to represent him 
as threatening Germany. For this act of lamentable bad faith 
satisfaction was only tardily offered, with the extraordinary 
excuse that a portion of a leading article from a French newspaper 
had accidentally become incorporated with the report. This fresh 
incident might have awakened even Mr. McKenna. Recent events 
have shown very clearly that the British Navy, far from being too 
strong, is approaching the most critical period in its whole his- 
tory and that its future position at sea is very far from being 
assured. Now that the Morocco crisis is over, it is in the national 
interests to speak plainly and to disclose certain facts which have 
hitherto been quietly suppressed. 

In the moment of danger, when war seemed probe ble, Germany 
had nine “ Dreadnoughts,” ready for sea and in fighting trim, 
though four of these had not completed their trials. The whole 
force was concentrated. On the British side there were fourteen 
“Dreadnoughts” nominally with the Home Fleet, but of these 
one was absent undergoing refit at Portsmouth. A fifteenth was 
beginning her trials in the south. The British force, therefore, 
omitting older ships, which are of comparatively little importance, 
consisted of thirteen ‘‘ Dreadnoughts” in the North of Scotland, 
and two at Portsmouth, 700 miles away. The German force of 
nine could have struck in between these forces. On paper the 
odds look all against the Germans, but in actual fact four of the 
German ships were larger and more powerful than their opposite 
numbers in the British Home Fleet of thirteen. Moreover, the 
German destroyer flotillas, which in recent years have drawn 
very close in numbers to our own, and which on the average are 
actually faster, were probably superior in force, as nineteen of 
our best destroyers were absent undergoing repairs in the south. 
The situation in September therefore illustrated the contention 
of those naval critics who have frequently pointed out that the 
British Navy, being compelled to be always en vedette, can never 
rely upon bringing its full strength into action. On the other 
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hand, a Power circumstanced as is Germany, with an immense 
army and perfect system of coast-fortifications, can send all its 
ships into harbour for simultaneous repair, if it chooses, without 
taking any great risk, and can have everything ready and every 
unit in line if it decides to pounce. 

The whole British naval and military policy is based on 
the supposition that the British naval force is to the German 
as two to one. That idea underlies Admiral Wilson’s famous 
memorandum on invasion. But when we turn to the actual facts 
we find that during the last six years the number of British “ Dread- 
noughts” laid down has been twenty-six British to twenty-one 
German. That is not two to one or anything like it. Or, if we 
take the total British strength of ‘“‘Dreadnoughts” the number 
built, building, or in hand is thirty British for the Royal Navy, 
against twenty-one German. The German “ Dreadnoughts,” how- 
ever, are larger and more powerful ships than the British. The 
displacement of the British thirty vessels only works out at 
580,000 tons, while that of the Germans is 490,000, so that in ton- 
nage the German “ Dreadnought” fleet is to the British as five to 
six. This is no large margin of security, if there is any margin 
at all. As Germany admittedly can build as fast as England, 
should she choose to accelerate her programmes, there is nothing to 
prevent her twenty-one ships from being at sea as soon as the 
British thirty. 

In addition to the above thirty vessels, two ‘“‘ Dreadnoughts” 
of a weak and not very satisfactory type are building for the 
Dominions. One of these, the Australia, will not be under the 
orders of the British Admiralty. Both will be stationed in the 
Far East, and thither one of the thirty purely British ‘“ Dread- 
noughts” will also be despatched; indeed the vessel is already under 
orders. This brings down the British force for European waters to 
twenty-nine ships as against a German twenty-one. But from 
that twenty-nine, in the disturbed state of Europe, it will become a 
matter of imperative necessity to reinforce our Mediterranean 
Fleet, which at present is a pitiable collection of antiquated 
vessels, Even if Italy refuses to support Germany in any attack on 
the British Empire—and nominally she is bound to Germany—the 
Austrian fleet may have to be reckoned among our antagonists; 
and by the close of 1914 it will have four very powerful ‘“‘ Dread- 
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noughts” at sea, besides three ships of the “Lord Nelson” class. 
Five British ‘‘Dreadnoughts”’ of equally powerful type mustthere- 
fore sooner or later be sent south. That will leave us with exactly 
twenty-four ships to the German twenty-one, and the British 
ships will be inferior in size, and possibly in armament, and will 
have a total displacement less than the German. For the real 
fact is that we are scarcely maintaining a one-Power standard. 

As with “ Dreadnoughts,” so with destroyers. In the last six 
years the number laid down for the Royal Navy has been eighty- 
six, three of which are for New Zealand service, leaving eighty- 
three for work at home. The number laid down for Germany 
is seventy-two; and the German boats carry a heavier torpedo 
armament. Here again, instead of two to one, we have seven to 
six, odds so small in our favour that in war the British destroyer 
flotillas will not be able to carry out their work of closely watching 
a hostile coast, and may suffer defeat. Japanese experience off Port 
Arthur proved that to keep five efficient destroyers off the enemy’s 
port eight to ten vessels of the type were needed—+.e., nearly half 
the nominal strength would at any given moment be absent, 
coaling, refitting, or resting their crews. At this rate, taking 
the British boats of less than twelve years of age, which number 
126, and the corresponding German craft, which number 102, 
the British strength that can be maintained off the German North 
Sea coast is not more than seventy or eighty boats at the most- 
The Germans, by concentrating their force, can attack these 
eighty with a hundred boats whenever they choose. 

At the critical moment the want of properly prepared bases 
on the East Coast was cruelly felt by the British fleet. The 
German navy has a submarine-proof base at Wilhelmshaven. The 
British fleet has not one single harbour north of Dover proof 
against torpedo- boats, not to mention submarines. Yet Germany 
is now building large sea-going, sea-keeping vessels of this type. 
The British fleet at Cromarty was much exposed to destroyer and 
submarine attack, and the force of destroyers and small craft 
attached to it was not sufficient effectively to screen it. Under 
Lord Fisher the construction of small modern cruisers was 
neglected, with the result that our fighting fleets are wretchedly 
equipped with these craft. As it appears that we have abandoned 
our time-honoured strategy of steaming straight with all force to 
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the enemy’s nearest ports, offering battle and blockading his coast, 
for the plan of keeping our fleet in some British port, this absence 
of prepared bases is a matter of tremendous moment. Nor is it 
only docks, repairing facilities, and enclosed harbours that are 
wanting. There was little or no coal on the coast—a peril to 
which Lord Charles Beresford drew attention all in vain three 
years ago—and 20,000 tons had to be hurried by train to Scotland, 
Any one who knows anything of naval operations must be aware 
that quick coaling from trains is out of the question, yet no 
satisfactory arrangements have been made for the transfer from 
the shore to the ships. As German “ Dreadnoughts” can now take 
fuel on board at the rate of over 500 tons an hour, this is a matter 
which imperatively demands attention and expenditure. As 
yet, it has received neither. If our fleets are not to be fatally 
handicapped, they must be provided with all the appliances 
required for rapid coaling, and secure bases must be constructed. 
Millions must be expended; and yet here is Mr. McKenna or his 
successor going to cut down the Navy Vote. 

There must be not only bases, but also docks. As against 
the eleven German docks for “‘Dreadnoughts” on the North Sea 
coast, we have one complete—which will not take our newest 
ships—and another floating dock, nearly complete. Two more 
docks are advancing at Rosyth at a snail’s pace. It really seems 
hopeless to urge this need upon the nation’s attention. Ten years 
ago the National Review pointed out the danger, yet in the mean- 
time little has been done and only half-hearted measures have been 
taken. But a fleet which dare not venture to show itself on the 
enemy’s coast—and that such a policy should be adopted shows 
how greatly we have fallen—must have secure bases in which to 
lie without risk of “ being Port-Arthured.” We are still talking 
instead of acting, and the Government is looking for economies, 
not considering the supreme claims of efficiency in war, which 
mean the safety of the country. 

A yet worse feature is that ammunition has been so stinted 
that to-day our ships fire less than the Germans, and we, who for 
years led the world in gunnery, are dropping back here as in 
the quality of our ships. Nothing could be more perilous than 
to refuse sufficient ammunition or to fail to grant the sums re- 
quired for large-scale battle practice and reserve guns to replace 
weapons worn out by constant firing. It is true that gunnery 
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makes no show in tables of ships, but on the field of battle it will 
determine the issue of the conflict. We cannot look in this direc- 
tion for any advantage against the German navy. Probably 
its shooting is equal to our own; Germans assert openly that 
it is superior. Extreme rapidity of fire has been attained with 
the heavy German guns; and the German ships appear to have 
been specially designed with a view to a peculiar form of attack— 
in line abreast, at high speed. To meet such an attack our officers 
require continual practice in combined manceuvres with large 
numbers of battleships. The Germans perpetually exercise their 
ships in large masses. On our side such extensive exercises are 
rare and not a matter of almost daily occurrence. Nor does it 
appear that our fleets of heavy ships are systematically worked in 
combination with sea-going submarines. We have several of 
these craft, yet they are not attached to the fully manned divisions 
of the Home Fleet. As for the work of blockading, we have never 
tried our modern fleet at that against a strong force for six weeks 
or a month—presumably because such a trial would cost too much 
and because its results would be too disquieting to our mandarins. 

Nothing can be more important than the organisation of the 
high command and naval staff. Yet we have no Admiral Staff 
inour Navy. We have no accepted strategic and tactical doctrine 
in consequence. The lessons, if any are taught by our naval 
manceuvres, which generally consist in effecting the junction of 
two fleets—a junction that sound strategy would effect long before 
hostilities came—and in which the ships are not permitted to use 
their full engine-power, are not pointed out, so that the officers of 
the fleet are not given a proper training. During the most perilous 
moment of the Morocco crisis the Home Fleet was without its 
commander-in-chief, who was absent through illness. Surely the 
one vital fleet ought never to be left thus headless in an emergency. 
All these faults can be remedied with time and money and effort, 
but the money, it appears from Mr. McKenna’s recent speech, 
will be wanting. As it is, we appear to be relying for our safety 
upon the old plan of guesswork and haphazard improvisation. 

If the fleet is not up to its work—and it has never been really 
tested by systematic and carefully planned manceuvres ex- 
tending over at least a month, so as to try the endurance of ships 
and crews, in recent years—there is nothing behind it. Our coast 
defences are not markedly superior to those which the Italian fleet 
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so easily knocked to pieces at Tripoli. The most powerful gun 
mounted in them is the 9:2-in. weapon, which opposed to the 
modern 11-, 12-, or 13°5-in. gun and to the modern armour is weak 
and out of date. It is better policy to put money into battleships 
and mobile force than into bricks and mortarand fixed guns ashore, 
but if we leave our coasts open we must add largely to the margin 
of naval superiority and provide ships for the work of coast 
defence. That we are not doing. It is certain that in war our 
Admiralty will be driven by panic-stricken cries from our great 
towns on the seaboard to detach vessels from our weak fighting 
line for their protection. As for our commerce, though the new laws 
of naval war so carelessly accepted at The Hague in 1907 have 
added immeasurably to its danger, it is still left to defend itself, 
There is not one single modern fast cruiser in the Central or 
Southern Atlantic, on the American coast, in the Indian Ocean, 
or on the Australian station, and some time will elapse before 
the two small fast ships of the Australian Navy and the four small 
fast cruisers of the Canadian fleet are at sea. 

While our coasts and commerce are quite inadequately pro- 
tected, our military position does not improve. The regular army 
has been cut down by the present Government. Whether it could 
take the field promptly with 150,000 men in a great war is ex- 
tremely doubtful. The latest French authority, Colonel Boucher, 
examining the task before the French army in war, decides that 
the British troops will not arrive in time for the decisive encounter. 
That, of course, is not to say that they will be useless. But the 
Triple Entente will unquestionably be weakened if the idea 
advanced by M. Hanotaux gains strength in France, that France 
reaps nothing but anxiety and danger from her understanding 
with Britain. As for the Territorial Army, its collapse appears 
imminent. Its strength at the present time is 50,000 below its 
establishment, and there is a moral certainty that in the course 
of next year, when the term of service of a large number of its 
men expires, it will fall 100,000 below its establishment—to 
215,000 men, without horses, without training, without trained 
officers, with an artillery which would be massacred were any 
attempt made to bring it into action against Continental batteries. 

We must go back to the Two-Power Standard, to the Two- 
Keels-to-One Standard, if we wish to be safe. The policy of naval 
economies, if persisted in, means constant diplomatic tension, 
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involving ruinous loss to British business and prodigious injury 
to our vast financial and commercial interests. Even from 
the economic standpoint of profit and loss, which the Pacifists 
always apply, an all-powerful British Navy by assuring the future 
is an asset of incomparable value. If our position at sea were 
in doubt, Consols would tall to 50 or 60; all gilt-edged stock 
would be unsaleable; the savings banks would have to suspend 
payment for the simple reason that their assets, Consols and gilt- 
edged securities, could not be converted into cash, and gold could 
not be obtained; there would be a financial panic of the gravest 
character; enterprise of every kind would be checked; advertis- 
ing in the newspapers would cease with a suddenness of which 
the Morocco affair and the strike crisis have given some fore- 
taste; food would advance to ruinous prices just at the very 
moment when works in all directions were closing down from 
want of raw materials; the sufferings of the poor and of the 
working man would be incredible, though the “ idle rich” might 
live in passable ease abroad on their foreign investments. The 
demagogues and sentimentalists who by sins of omission and 
commission are doing their best to bring such tribulations upon 
their country are the most cruel and pestilent enemies of the 
oor. 
’ With the hopeless catastrophe which has overtaken arbitra- 
tion and the half-baked ideas of the Pacifists all motive for ratify- 
ing the Declaration of London has gone. At the Imperial Con- 
ference Sir Edward Grey urged upon the Dominion Premiers 
the necessity of accepting it, on the ground that it was an essential 
preliminary to secure the alliance of the United States and to 
further the general cause of arbitration. The American Senate 
has since made it clear that any alliance is out of the question by 
throwing the arbitration treaty on the dust-heap. The action of 
Germany and Italy has proved the worthlessness of Hague Con- 
ferences as a preventive of war. Why then persist with the 
Declaration? It has been condemned by all the British Admirals 
who are free to speak their mind, with the single astounding 
exception of Sir Cyprian Bridge. It has been pronounced 
favourable to Germany and unfavourable to Britain by impartia! 
foreign experts such as the Danish naval officer Commander 
Hovgaard. It has been denounced by the British Chambers of 
Commerce and the Chambers of Shipping. While it assures 
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the food-supply of our Continental enemies, it places the British 
food-supply in deadly peril. It restricts the operations of our 
fleets. It does not forbid a new and most insidious form of 
privateering devised by Germany. It gives belligerents the right 
to sink our ships when we are neutrals. It subjects our British 
Admiralty Courts to what has been justly described as a “ dago 
tribunal,” on which Britain has one representative out of fifteen, 
though the British merchant marine is in carrying power half 
that of the whole world. But the mischief is not yet done. The 
nation is not yet absolutely committed. The House of Lords 
can undo the results of its disastrous and miserable vote in favour 
of the Parliament Bill by throwing out this mischievous measure, 
Let it offer that as some faint atonement to the country for its 
treacherous scuttle in August. And let us have an end of this 
policy of whining make-believe, of cant and cowardice, and 
like honest and patriotic men address ourselves to the work 
of making good the neglect and errors of the last five years before 
the hour of battle comes. For that it is coming, and swiftly, 
no one who marks the present state of Kurope and the world can 
doubt. 

At the moment of going to press comes the extraordinary 
news that Mr. Winston Churchill has been pitchforked into the 
office of First Lord of the Admiralty. No politician on the Treasury 
Bench has a more sinister record. At the Colonial Office he pro- 
duced confusion and exasperated South Africa by his meddling 
with Natal during the native troubles. At the Home Office he 
assailed the judiciary, pandered to criminals, and by his moral 
cowardice caused pandemonium in South Wales during the 
miners’ strike. Uatil the last few months he has been a consistent 
enemy of the Navy, and has attacked the Two-Power Standard. 
It is an open secret that he was one of the leaders of the party 
in the Cabinet which fought against a programme of eight 
“* Dreadnoughts” in 1909. That such a man, with such a past, 
should be turned loose on the British Navy at a most critical 
hour is a crime against the nation. It is precisely the same crime 
as was committed in France when the French fleet was entrusted 
to that arch-demagogue M. Pelletan. 


IGNOTUS. 
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ON PLAYS AND PLAY-WRITING 


Many years ago I was approached at the Savile Club by an 
elderly Oxford Professor with a packet of manuscript under his 
arm. He confided to me that his health had some time before 
broken completely down through overwork. ‘“‘ My medical 
advisers,’ he said, “ ordered me to give my mind a thorough 
holiday; the most triflmg mental exertion they said might 
result in meningitis. So I determined to give my brain a complete 
rest and I’ve been whiling away the time by—er—by writing 
aplay.” Iread his manuscript and I saw no reason to doubt that 
he had conscientiously carried out his physicians’ instructions ; 
that is to say, the play he had put together betrayed no signs of 
any intellectual exertion whatever. But I am afraid it was never 
produced. 

Far more intelligent men, however, than that worthy Oxford 
Don have failed as dramatists—some simply through lack of 
dramatic and theatrical aptitude—but many, like him, through 
a secret half-conscious contempt for the craft of play-making. 
The most brilliant writer of our generation—Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who was endowed with almost every gift that a 
dramatist needs—humour, imagination, knowledge of humankind, 
knowledge of effect, characterisation, and the power of writing 
beautiful dialogue—who ought to have enriched our stage with 
many magnificent plays, who made several attempts—was entirely 
unsuccessful in those efforts through underestimating the dignity 
of the work he was undertaking. Pinero, in a most interesting 
lecture delivered some years ago to the Philosophical Institution 
of Edinburgh, draws attention to an essay of Stevenson’s in his 
Memoirs and Portraits which ‘“ throws a curious light upon 
his mental attitude towards the theatre.” It is called “A 
Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured,” and in it Stevenson 
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describes the delight he took as a boy in gazing into a window in 
Leith Walk where there stood all the year round a “ theatre in 
working order with a ‘ forest set,’ a ‘ combat’ and a few ‘ robbers 
carousing’”’; and Sir Arthur traces the disastrous influence of 
those early impressions upon Stevenson’s subsequent dramatic 
efforts. ‘“‘ He played at being a playwright,” says the author 
of The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, “and he was fundamentally 
in error in regarding the drama as a matter of child’s play.” 
Stevenson is not by any means the only illustrious man of letters 
who has tried in vain to woo the drama in this amused, affec- 
tionately-patronising spirit. I remember how Besant’s kindly 
eyes used to sparkle roguishly behind his spectacles whenever 
he talked of play-writing; he seemed to look on it as a larky 
recreation akin to riding on a round-about on Hampstead Heath. 
Also I fancy when Tennyson approached a theatre his mind 
subconsciously reverted to Hogarth’s picture of players dressing 
ina barn. I recollect his once inquiring in heavy North-Country 
tones of a group of actresses in a green-room, “ Is this where you 
put on your fleshings ?’’ These and many other great authors 
have attempted to write plays and failed through imagining 
the art they were essaying to be a trivial art scarcely worthy 
of the name. 

But there has arisen of late years, on the other hand, another 
type of misguided dramatic aspirant who has succeeded in exciting 
in some quarters a certain amount of passing attention—a 
pygmy type not to be mentioned in the same paragraph as the 
literary giants who have tried to toy with play-writing. I mean 
the earnest young writer who, far from underestimating the 
importance of the drama, pays it the highest compliment he can 
imagine by regarding it as the heaven-sent trumpet through 
which he is to bray his views on social problems of his own pro- 
jection—as the megaphone through which he is to teach this 
poor old world how to revolve. Heis, asa rule, a youth possessing 
not one of the qualifications which go to make a dramatist. He 
has no spark of that discriminating restraining sense which is 
called humour; no sense of beauty—nor of proportion—nor of 
effect; and no knowledge of the society he deems it his mission 
to set right. His only equipment for his self-imposed task is a 
morbid imagination—an ingenuity for conceiving horrors in the 
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way of unusual sins, abnormal unions, inherited taints. And 
this is the kind of young man who inveighs against the dis- 
cretionary powers of the Lord Chamberlain and cries out against 
the merry humours of Labiche. For some recondite reason 
which I have never been able to fathom, a large number of people 
regard the writing of grave plays as an art on an altogether higher 
plane than the writing of bright plays; just as some are apt to 
class the tragedian as a more intelligent mime than the comedian 
—though as a matter of fact it requires no more brains to frown 
through a horse-collar than to grin through one. Furthermore, 
it is assumed by many as an uncontrovertible postulate that it 
is vicious and demoralising to deride moral laxity, but virtuous 
and elevating to discuss it—nay, even to extol it under certain 
conditions—provided you do so gloomily. Personally I think 
the influence of the theatre either for good or evil is much over- 
rated. But if a young person could be harmed by seeing a play, 
I think it would more probably be by a sombre dissertation on 
the right of a wife to desert a degenerate husband—or one of 
the many kindred topics so dear to the New Dramatist—than 
by the frivolous burlesque of ill-assorted marriages, such as one 
finds in the old French vaudevilles. As for the influence of plays 
on people of mature years, it seems to me just as preposterous to 
suppose that a man would be impelled by witnessing a Palais Royal 
farce to go forth straightway and deceive his wife as that he 
would be inspired to beat her and throw their offspring out of 
window by watching “‘ Punch and Judy.” 

I don’t myself think it is the business of a dramatist to 
preach or try to teach a lesson. All that he has to do, it 
seems to me, is to produce a work of art which shall worthily 
stir the emotions. But, assuming for a moment that I am 
wrong and that he really has a mission to try to salve the souls 
of his audience, I think he is far more likely to achieve such 
an end by making vice ridiculous than by making it interesting. 
I am not for a moment suggesting that all French farces— 
especially the more modern ones—are suitable for the English 
stage; far from it. Many of them are artlessly disgusting in 
motive. But, speaking generally of the old-fashioned Palais 
Royal vaudevilles, and particularly of those which have been 
adapted and played over here with the license of the Lord 
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Chamberlain, I cannot for the life of me see how they can be 
deemed demoralising. While on the subject of adaptations from 
the French, I should like to express my entire disagreement with 
the pronouncement one so often sees in the papers that “ Mr, 
So-and-So was well advised to keep the scene in France.” If the 
locality of a foreign play cannot be changed to England, or, at 
all events, the nationality of the characters to English, I question 
if it is ever any good to attempt to adapt it. It is not merely a 
question of scenery, dress, and “ properties,” as they are called— 
there are also, after all, the actors to be considered; it is im- 
possible for the cleverest of these to convey that they are repre- 
senting foreigners while they are speaking the beautiful but 
phlegmatic English language. Even if they have the skill to 
simulate foreign movements and gestures, these do not mitre 
with English words, so that the result can never be artistically 
satisfactory. As a matter of fact, in almost all the successful 
adaptations that I can recall during the last thirty years 
or so, the mise-en-scéne has been changed to England: A 
Scrap of Paper, Peril, Diplomacy, A Pair of Spectacles; the 
only notable exception that occurs to me is Fedora, which 
was, of course, a colossal success, although the play was kept 
Russian. I should like to record, by the way, that Bancroft’s 
personal share in the adapting of the Sardou plays which he 
produced was a very considerable one and contributed in no small 
degree to the artistic and workmanlike way in which they were 
turned into English successes. 

The day that the Berne Convention foregathered was a cold 
day for the English dramatist. In the palmy period preceding it, 
of course, French pieces were freely adapted, very often for the 
better (witness Tom Taylor’s admirable Ticket-of-leave Man, 
which was an infinitely finer play than the original Rétour de 
Melun), and no one dreamt of acknowledging any alien so-called 
“rights.” It was assumed very properly by our patriotic 
forebears that those had all been captured at Waterloo. Now- 
adays, to balance matters the foreigner receives, it seems to 
me, a great deal more than his fair dues. I suppose it is just 
that he should be well paid for his fundamental idea—although 
Louis Stevenson was wont to declare that “a plot is merely a 
question of an arm-chair and a cigarette” (as, with that bright 
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genius, no doubt it was). But even in the rare cases where the 
French story has not to be entirely overhauled and changed 
and reconstructed, the actual adaptation of dialogue is in itself 
an art possessed by very few and requiring especial talents which 
ought to be especially recognised. First of all, the adapter 
should have a thorough knowledge of both the languages with 
which he is proposing to juggle. This may sound like a truism, 
but I could mention many who have essayed the feat of adaptation 
—and will doubtless essay it again—who can neither read French 
nor write English. Then he must have the gift of finding 
equivalents—for adaptation is not a matter of mere dictionary 
research; the adapter has to interpret—not just the author’s 
words, which would be easy enough, but his meaning, which is a 
very different and more subtle task. And then, if a really skilful 
adaptation has been achieved—that is to say, an entirely different 
play yet one conveying a corresponding impression to an audience 
of a different nationality and temperament, with fresh dramatis 
persone, talking in their new characters to the same end as 
their foreign originals—the highest compliment the adapter 
can expect to receive from the careless spectator who has seen 
both pieces will be something like this: “‘ Yes, my dear fellow— 
excellent, most amusing. I saw the real play in Paris. Of course 
you had a pretty soft job—you only had to translate it; but 
you've done that ‘ top-hole.’ ” 

There is another branch of adaptation from foreign sources 
which may, by a slight stretch of denfiition, be included under the 
generic heading of Play-writing—I mean the adapting and com- 
piling of Musical Comedies. People wonder at the family resem- 
blance between all these productions; but that, I think, is not 
fortuitous but designed. The perspicacious managers of this 
class of piece have discovered that the average playgoer prefers 
an average entertainment. Ifa new“ show” were to display any 
unusual special quality the average playgoer would be startled 
and perhaps annoyed. And the average entertainment is secured 
in a similar way to the average face in a photograph. Some time 
ago we had in one of the magazines a number of composite photo- 
graphs representing various types. The typical preacher’s face 
was obtained by taking on one plate a composite photograph 
of, shall we say, Canon Henson, the Bishop of London, Fr. 
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Bernard Vaughan, and General Booth; the typical novelist’s 
face by a combination of, possibly, Marie Corelli, Hugh Benson, 
Charles Garvice, and George Meredith; the typical actor’s face 
by a mixture of, say, Beerbohm Tree, George Grossmith, Jun., 
Lewis Waller, and Little Tich. In a similar manner a shrewd 
impresario gets a piece written and rewritten by half a dozen 
authors—all eminent and accomplished but with entirely different 
temperaments, styles, and ideas, and the result is a typical success- 
ful Musical Comedy which will resemble every other successful 
Musical Comedy that ever was written; because despite the 
wit and originality of some of the individual authors the spon- 
taneity of each contributor has been neutralised by blending 
with the others. Thus, although the casual pleasure-seeker may 
be disappointed to find no novelty to excite his admiration, and 
the world is not enriched by a new work of art, the faithful 
patron of Musical Comedy is reassured to find no unorthodox 
departure from the form of entertainment to which he has been 
accustomed and the prudent manager is enriched by a steady 
influx of gold into his coffers for many months and even years. 
So long as the conservative public continue to clamour for 
conventional Musical Comedy, we cannot blame theatrical 
directors for continuing to see that they get it. 

The peevishness of the middle-aged over the triteness of 
modern musical plays—and indeed of modern plays in general— 
may be due to the fact that the young demand a different fare 
from their elders. When I used to sit, with rows of other youths, 
in the stalls of the Strand Theatre in 1879, all of us chewing 
tooth-picks, after the elegant fashion of the day, and hammering 
applause with our crutch sticks when Florence St. John as Mme. 
Favart had enchanted us with “In Age’s Dark December” or 
“‘T am an artless thing!” there were no doubt plenty of elderly 
curmudgeons round about us sighing for the rococo humour 
of the old Planché extravaganzas and glaring at us young fellows 
for presuming to admire any successor to Pattie Oliver or to smile 
at any jest that didn’t hinge upon a play of words. They didn’t 
interfere with our enjoyment; we didn’t care how much they 
glared; we regarded them simply as prehistoric old fossils of 
the Paleozoic age. At a certain club to which I have had the 
honour to belong for the last thirty years there existed when I 
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first joined a little sodality of humorists of a previous generation 
who were wont to dine together every Friday evening and shake 
their sides and laugh till the tears ran down their cheeks over puns 
and antiquated anecdotes which plunged us junior members 
into the depths of low spirits. These cheery ancients used 
ingenuously to tell all the newly elected—“ If you want to see 
the club at its best you must come some Friday night. Friday 
night’s the great night here.” We irreverent youngsters, on the 
other hand, used to allude to the occasion of their weekly 
symposium as ‘‘ Chestnut Friday” and—unless we had forgotten 
the day of the week—we rigorously avoided it. Well, each of 
those hoary-headed jesters has long since gone to his account. 
But Nemesis, with her helm and wheel, has not forgotten our 
irreverence. Only a few nights ago I was sitting at the same club 
with a party of my contemporaries—by chance we were sitting at 
the end of the festive board which used to be occupied by the old 
nuisances of our youth. We were in high spirits, merrily inter- 
changing reminiscence and quip and jest, when I suddenly caught 
sight of some nameless lads—new members—huddled together 
at the other extremity of the table, murmuring in undertones 
and glancing askance at us over their shoulders; and I recognised 
what Barrie might call “ the Chestnut-Friday look ”’—the same 
expression on their faces that ours had worn years ago when we 
were used to grunt and sweat under the archaic hilarity of a past 
period. I frankly admit, therefore, that those no longer in their 
first youth are apt to be prejudiced, that they are not entitled 
to judge current artistic work solely by the gauge of their own 
predilection—that is to say, by the criterion of a previous genera- 
tion. Still, without discussing for the moment the comparative 
artistic merits of modern and old plays, I maintain that although 
there must be at least twice as many theatres in London to-day 
as there were thirty years ago—independently of Halls and 
Palaces and suburban theatres—the playgoer has a less interesting 
and, strange to say, a less varied set of entertainments to choose 
from now than he had in those days. There seem first of all to 
be fewer good all-round companies composed of skilled and 
experienced actors; this may be partly due to the greater 
number of theatres, which has caused the comparatively few 
accomplished artists we have to be more distributed. There 
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seem to be fewer skilled and experienced dramatists habitually 
at work writing plays; this may/be because the fortunate ones 
make such enormous sums of money nowadays in a very short 
time that they can afford to work only when they choose. Then 
most of the theatres seem to have lost their individuality ; there 
seem to be fewer each with its own especial prestige for comedy, 
drama, farce, burlesque, or what not; this may be partly due to 
the unsentimentality of the new type of tradesman manager 
which is a development of the last few years. I think this is 
a greater misfortune than might at first sight appear. Before 
the Dragon “ Syndicate” pushed his huge nose into the dramatic 
Arcadia, the theatres were almost all under the management of 
actors who had made the money they invested in them by success 
in the craft they loved, who surrounded themselves by the best 
companies they could engage; and their object, pleasure, and 
pride was to keep these companies together so that the performers 
played with ease into one another’s hands; and each of these 
theatres became identified with some definite and distinct branch 
of dramatic art. Thus the playgoer who was in the mood for 
modern comedy would know without looking “ under the clock” 
that he could find it in perfection at the old Prince of Wales’; 
if he wanted to see Shakespeare more artistically staged than 
it ever had been before, he would go to the Lyceum; burlesque, 
played in those days by artists who could sing and dance and 
impersonate as well as amuse, he could find at the Strand or 
Royalty—and so on. Those personal managements, if I may 
so distinguish them from the modern anonymous boards of 
directors, were in a mutual competition which was directly 
artistic and only indirectly commercial; and the bands of players 
who served under them worked with the eager loyalty of subjects 
to a monarch instead of with the grudging compliance of members 
of a democracy with their chance leaders. I don’t suggest that 
there were no internal dissensions and jealousies—but there was a 
wonderful esprit de corps ; the member of every company was 
proud to belong to it and each believed his own to be the leading 
theatre in London. And besides this invaluable spirit of loyalty, 
there used to be a far greater keenness about the actual work of 
acting, the appétit qui vient en mangeant—the keenness that 
comes from practice; and there was less time given to Golf. 
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The Golden Age for actors and their patrons reciprocally 
seems to me to have been the couple of decades commencing 
from 1865. During that period, at the initiative of Sir Squire 
Bancroft, who, assisted by his accomplished wife, was the sower 
of that Golden Age, the comfort and luxury of the playgoer 
began to be considered as it had never been considered 
before; artistic attention began to be paid for the first 
time to the mounting of plays other than poetical plays 
—to plays of all kinds, including modern comedies which had 
previously been thrown on anyhow with any old back-cloth and 
set of wings that chanced to be mouldering in the scene-dock. 
Actors began to receive high salaries—not too high, but quite 
high enough. Even the harmless, necessary authors were not 
forgotten; they began to receive a modest interest in the success 
of their plays, instead of having to part outright with all property 
in their work for a slender sum down. And, in the grateful ardour 
of all this content and happiness on both sides of the footlights, 
Artistic Endeavour and Cordial Appreciation embraced and the 
Drama was blessed with numerous healthy and beautiful off- 
spring. There were first of all the Robertson Comedies— 
Society, Ours, Caste, School, and the rest; these were not 
an imitation of anything else, but a new kind of play—a 
new model, the general lines of which might be copied and 
followed to-day as they were copied and followed in ’88 (almost 
within my two golden decades) by Pinero when he wrote his dainty 
Sweet Lavender. Next there were the magnificently staged 
and acted versions of Sardou, so admirably turned into English 
plays by Charles Stephenson, Clement Scott, and Bancroft. These 
were a new kind of adaptation and they have remained as a 
permanent model for all who should desire to anglicise foreign 
plays for the future. Then, during that halcyon period, Gilbert 
and Sullivan (under the auspices of D’Oyly Carte and Michael 
Gunn) endowed us with a delightful, entirely new and native 
School of Light Opera—unlike anything we had possessed before 
—with a humour both in dialogue and music, which was purely and 
essentially English and is appreciable even by the non-humorous. 
And another contributor to the brightness of the era of which I 
speak was Pinero, who in 1880 made the first real start on his 
triumphant career as a dramatist and commenced that long— 
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rarely interrupted—series of successes both in farce and in 
comedy-drama which we all trust may continue to extend ad 
multos annos. 

And all this time, bear in mind, while our national stage 
treasury was being thus permanently enriched, the ordinary 
everyday drama was flourishing in a score or more of West-End 
theatres, where companies which would to-day be called “ star 
companies” were playing the great classics of Shakespeare and 
Sheridan; the admirable plays of such skilled craftsmen as Dion 
Boucicault, Tom Taylor, and Charles Reade; and the buoyant, 
irresponsible burlesques of H. J. Byron and F. C. Burnand. 

Now surely I am entitled to claim that the twenty years 
which produced—I am content to rely on only those three im- 
portant contributions to art—the Robertson Comedies, the 
Gilbert and Sullivan Operas, and the early plays of Pinero was 
an exceptionally notable period in our not very notable modern 
dramatic history? Are we not justified in regarding it as our 
theatrical Golden Age? And its lustre appears to me to shine 
forth all the more effulgently from the contrasting dullness of 
the last twenty years, during which time I cannot see that our 
stage has produced anything new of which we are entitled to 
be artistically proud. There have been many successes—popular 
and esoteric; there have been “‘ runs”’ of unprecedented length ; 
there have been larger sums made over individual plays than ever 
were made before. But the most paying plays are not necessarily 
the best plays. 

The most gifted dramatist since Pinero, I should say, is 
Barrie. He, I know, has done some very brilliant work. I only 
had the pleasure of seeing his Admirable Crichton, which was 
most ingenious and entertaining, but it could not be called— 
nor did it pretend to be—the foundation-stone of a new School 
of Drama. Had Barrie been, when he began to write for the 
stage, an indigent young man starting to earn a living by play- 
writing, instead of a deservedly popular and prosperous novelist, 
bubbling forth plays out of the ebullience of his fanciful cleverness, 
he would most likely have placed himself on a permanent pedestal 
in our gallery of original British Dramatists. As it is, I think 
he will have to be content with an ephemeral popularity and 
console himself, presently, on Olympus with the recollection 
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that while the Public did woo him it was in a continuous shower 
of gold. 

Without pausing, then, to discuss the various plays of the 
many admirable authors who have given us passing entertainment 
without enriching our theatrical library with masterpieces, let 
us investigate and strive to discover some of the reasons of the 
dramatic-artistic barrenness of the last twenty years. We are 
first of all confronted by the dullest and greyest and hardest 
and least surmountable reason of all—the Political-Economical- 
Scientific reason, namely, that there has been no supply of 
dramatic art simply because there has been no demand for 
dramatic art. The British nation is not an artistic nation; 
the British public does not know good art from bad and the 
British newspaper-reporter-critics cannot guide them because 
they are handicapped by a similar dead weight of ignorance. 
Besides which, the class of critics whom I include under that 
heading do not aspire to guide; each of them is in such eager 
competition with his fellows to prove himself infallible, that his 
sole aim is to be correct in his “ exclusive” prognostication 
of success or failure—or, in other words, to lead the public the 
way the public mean to go in any case. Moreover, any box- 
office keeper could tell you that newspaper criticisms only affect 
the destinies of a play for about the first fortnight or so; if the 
piece can struggle through the first two or three weeks of its 
existence it will succeed or fail according to the verdict of the 
ordinary playgoer. The opinions of what is called in Journalese 
“the Man in the Street,” that is to say, the man or woman at 
the dinner party or in the train or in the tram-car, who has seen 
a play and proclaims that he enjoyed it or that he was bored 
by it, are the opinions which make or mar the fortunes of a 
theatrical enterprise. And as it is seldom that he or she has 
any artistic taste it is only by a remote chance that the play you 
hear you “ really ought to go and see” proves to possess any 
artistic merit. Another peculiar fact about the British playgoer 
is that although one man may lead him to the theatre, forty can- 
not make him listen to the play. He goes because he has been 
told to go, and having got there and parted with his hat and coat, 
and bought a sixpenny volume of advertisements playfully called 
a “* programme,” he feels he has done his duty—that his responsi- 
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bility is over. He can often tell you the names of some of the 
performers, but never the name of the author. If you ask him 
what the play was about, he gives you a look of helpless reproach 
as if you had hit him in the wind. At last perhaps he will 
stammer: “‘ Oh—I don’t know—it’s about a fellow who—that’s 
to say, there’s a detective; and the girl finds out—that’s to say, 
she doesn’t find out—at least, not till the last act. But there’s 
an awfully exciting bit where he gets away. You really ought 
to go and see it; it’s well worth seeing. It’s at the—h’m—what 
do they callit ? One of those theatres near the—er—Thingummy 
Tube.” All this is very discouraging to the young dramatic 
aspirant, thirsting for fame; it demoralises even the blasé old 
hand. 

I was dining a great many years ago at the Café Anglais 
in Paris, with an old gourmet who suddenly turned first pale 
with horror, then crimson with fury, because the toast beneath 
our woodcock was slightly sodden. He sent for the maitre 
@hétel and finally for the chef and delivered a scathing diatribe, 
contrasting the exquisite cuisine under the Second Empire with 
the slovenly table tolerated under the Directorship of M. Thiers, 
pointing contemptuously all the time at the limp scrap of 
toast which had called down all his invective and winding up 
with the terrible reproach—“ C’est la dégringolade!” The chef 
burst into tears and at last, between his sobs, contrived haltingly 
to explain that his artistic downfall was entirely owing to the 
inappreciativeness of les touristes étrangers who came to the 
Café Anglais in the same spirit that they went to the Tomb of 
Napoleon, merely because they had been directed thither by 
their guide-books; that they had by degrees broken his heart— 
not so much by neglecting to praise his chef-d’@uvres as by 
failing to complain if by chance some careless marmiton had 
sent up an underdone cauliflower or an overdone quail. Ina 
similar way the public’s lack of palate has much to do with the 
insipidity of the dramatic fare served up nowadays by play- 
writers who could do infinitely better if they felt their efforts 
would be discriminatingly discussed. The foreknowledge that his 
handiwork is to be submitted to a listless audience, who neither 
know nor care whether it be ingenious or blatant, amateurish 
or workmanlike, original or stolen—is very uninspiring and 
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dejecting to a playwriter; and, unless he be very artistic or very 
rich or very vain or (as might well be) all three, it is very apt to 
affect the quality of his work. The author who is writing, not 
merely to satisfy his artistic aspirations but also to make his 
living, is strongly tempted, in these circumstances, to write an 
imitation of whatever stuff appears to be in vogue for the moment ; 
problem plays (that is to say, plays made up of an elaborately 
contrived question leading up to an obvious answer) if problem 
plays happen to be in the air; cheap epigram plays if (in the 
lamentable absence of the Moore and Burgess Minstrels) cheap 
epigrams seem to be in demand; or if “‘ modern” plays appear 
to be attracting temporary favour, one of those odd works which 
are enigmatically styled ‘“‘a page of Real Life,’ mysterious 
dissertations with no beginning, no middle,and noend. But there 
is one fact which the writer who is “‘ writing for the pot,’ so to 
speak, is bound to find out, sooner or later—probably to his 
surprise—and that is, that it is impossible for any one, however 
clever he may be, to write acceptable work with his tongue in 
his cheek. When an author who has done better things makes 
a popular success with some cheap and tawdry piece of work, he 
is apt, when tackled by his artistic friends, to wink and shrug his 
shoulders and say: “Oh, yes—I knew it was claptrap while 
I wrote it. But it’s what the public wants. I wrote it for 
a lark—as a tour de force—just to make money.” Don’t believe 
him. If his piece is drawing the town, he did not know it was clap- 
trap while he wrote it. The public, though they have no artistic 
sense, can tell, unconsciously but unerringly, whether a play is 
written from the heart or from the head. The play may be a 
rubbishing piece of work—as to that they can’t judge—but if 
it carries them away, you may be sure it was the very best piece 
of work the author was capable of doing at the time. 

When Pettitt and Merritt were writing their very conventional 
melodramas which drew thousands of pounds and tens of thou- 
sands of people to the Adelphi, they used to blur their manu- 
script with hot tears on every occasion that they had to re-condemn 
Terriss to be wrongly accused and dragged by the police from his 
bride’s arms, at the door of the Village Church at the end of Act I., 
for a crime really committed by Abingdon; they used to laugh till 
their sides ached whenever they re-arranged that Harry Nicholls, 
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when calling to propose to Clara Jecks, should in his nervousness 
sit down upon his new top-hat; and they would embrace one 
another with tears of relief and joy each time they re-conceived 
the idea that Terriss, in uniform, naval or military as the case 
might be, should leap in through the window just in time to fell 
Cartwright to the ground and rescue Miss Millward from his 
odious advances. These authors usen’t to wink and nudge and 
shrug—they wept and throbbed and shook with emotion as they 
wrote their inspired balderdash. They believed such plays as 
theirs had never been written before in the whole history of the 
world. They believed in the beauty of their work, and it was 
by the sheer force of that faith that they were able to proselytise 
the British public and compel them to believe in it too. But 
fervent appreciation of one’s own work is only half the battle. 
Were it the whole secret of success we should all be millionaire 
dramatists. Besides their enthusiasm Pettitt and Merritt had, 
like almost all the authors who have made popular successes, a 
thorough knowledge of the technicalities of their craft—of what 
are slightingly called “‘ the tricks of the trade”; their fault 
was that they had not the art to hide their tricks. Aischylus 
and Sophocles and Euripides, Corneille and Racine and Moliére, 
Shakespeare and Sheridan, Sardou and Pinero, have all been 
masters of these very same “ tricks” ; but they have performed 
them so skilfully, as a rule, that the quickness of the hand has 
deceived the eye. These masters have excited admiration by 
producing the ace of diamonds, or the rabbit or the bowl of gold- 
fish, apparently from nothing; while their clumsier brethren 
have ex cited derision by conspicuous bulges and obvious fumbling. 
No one can afford to despise or dispense with “ the tricks of the 
trade.” But the artist must learn to practise them so skilfully 
that the audience are beguiled into thinking their effects are 
produced by entirely new and original means. We laugh at 
the schoolboy who awkwardly pretends to cut a piece of string 
with a penknife and then produces it whole; but when a sallow- 
faced white-bearded Arab, at Shepheard’s Hotel, performs 
precisely the same trick with an unfolded turban and a scimitar 
to the accompaniment of Oriental music we throw up our hands 
and exclaim,‘ This man possesses some supernatural power.” 
The managers of what I have styled the Dramatic Golden 
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Age had a practical expert knowledge of what a play should be, 
acquired in the soundest possible manner by a long career of 
practical experience of acting in good, bad, and indifferent plays 
and of feeling in what respects they were good, bad, or indifferent ; 
of observing how the public were moved by the various artifices 
and expedients of the various good, bad, and indifferent authors 
to excite their emotions. I do not blame modern managers for 
not having the same practical expert knowledge; it is their 
misfortune, not their fault. But I do blame them for having no 
knowledge and for making no effort to acquire any knowledge. 
The timber merchant, the woollen-draper, the corn-chandler— 
each takes pains to learn what sorts of timber or wool or corn to 
select and what to reject. Of all tradesmen, the theatrical 
manager of to-day—he whose business it is to buy from the 
dramatist and offer to the public plays which may cost thousands 
of pounds to produce—he alone seems content to trust entirely 
to luck. I suppose, in these days, all theatrical managers can 
read, but I seriously doubt if many of them do. The reading 
of manuscript at all events, the sampling of the material they 
deal in, they delegate to an underling—anybody. In most of 
our theatres, nowadays, the official who is selected and appointed 
with the least thought and care is—the Play-reader. He is 
sometimes a more or less “ literary gent,” with knives of his 
own to grind; or he may be that modern development, the Press 
agent—who also looks after the “ personal paragraphs” and 
arranges advertisements of the Big Hat brand; most frequently 
the arbiter of the putative work of art is the prompter. But I 
am not at all sure that any of this tag-rag and bob-tail are not 
better qualified than the average present-day manager himself. 
In his heart I believe he mistrusts his own judgment, for he always 
shrinks from initiative; his one desire is to “play for safety,” 
to acquire a piece as like as possible to the latest success. Asa 
matter of fact, I think most of the successful plays of the last 
ten or twenty years have not been selected but written on com- 
mission or accepted unread, on the reputation of well-known 
authors, and played practically as they were written—because 
the authors have been big enough men to refuse to have them 
altered. I am sure that tinkering at rehearsal has spoilt many 
more plays than it has improved, 
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To summarise my dissertation, it seems to me that the British 
Drama has arrived at a deadlock. The authors don’t write 
stimulating plays because of the listlessness of the public; the 
public remain listless because the authors don’t write stimulating 
plays. Dull public and sulky authors react on each other and 
the result is anzmpasse. There would seem to be also, as I have 
hinted, an uninspiring ineptitude among most of our young actors 
and actresses for which they are in no way to blame. The only 
deus ex machina to set matters straight, to instruct the player, 
encourage the play-writer and rouse the playgoer, would be a 
practical, experienced, and artistic theatrical manager—one 
who has not only acquired the XYZ of his art, but has also been 
through the bitterness of learning its ABC. Alas! he appears 
to be as extinct as the dodo or the grisette. What then is to be 
done? The obvious answer, and I am afraid the answer which 
must be adjudged correct, is—‘“‘ Nothing!” Uniless, while we 
still have with us the masters, we can provide a school where 
actors and actresses can acquire experience and a knowledge of 
their art, so that they may one day become properly equipped 
for management. I don’t mean an academy, but a practical 
school; that is to say, a real theatre with a real paying public 
determined to get their money’s worth. The only way, it seems 
to me, to achieve this end would be for Mr. Carnegie to become 
suddenly and seriously stage-struck and endow a scheme for an old- 
fashioned country Stock Company. I would have it in some 
town where the best traditions of the stage still linger, such as 
Bristol. The Chairman of the Board of Experienced Directors 
(there should be no modernists among them) should be one of the 
happily remaining managers of my Golden Age—such as Sir 
Squire Bancroft: on the Board I should hope to see the rest of 
them—Wyndham, Kendal, and Hare. If I had to choose an 
actor-manager to conduct the theatre under the supervision of 
these sage guides, I should select Forbes Robertson, who acted 
with Phelps, who, in turn, acted with Macready—and so we should 
get back our stage continuity. The theatre should be run as 
nearly as possible on the old Stock Company lines. It would 
be an essential part of the scheme that all the very best actors 
and actresses living, belonging to the Golden Age period, should 
be engaged—no matter how princely their salaries—in order that 
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our novices should have the privilege and benefit of playing with 
them and studying their methods; and that is why we should 
require a stage-stricken millionaire—or, shall we say, a money- 
stricken stage enthusiast ?—at the back of us. Apart from the 
heaviness of the special salary-list, I believe the enterprise would 
pay its way. I am certain it would improve the art of acting 
in England ; and with improvement in acting would come greater 
public interest in the theatre—and better-made plays for the 
stage. 

Unless some such scheme as this is carried out. I am afraid 
British acting will grow weaker and weaker and British plays 
duller and duller; and the British public will yawn wider and 
wider and finally desert the theatres altogether and flock in a 
body to the music-halls. Variety entertainment will develop and 
thrive and the Drama fall into a decline and die a lingering death. 
The Modern Comedies will follow the old five-act dramas and 
disappear in red fire down the grave-trap. The Cinematograph 
in shimmering splendour will reign in our transformed play- 
houses. Theatrical companies will vanish like the old street 
marionettes, and Shakespeare will go the way of the Musical 
Glasses... . 

H. E. 
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SOME FOLK AND THEIR HUMOURS 


TuEesE “folk” inhabit a certain district lying on the fringe 
of one of the great coal-fields. It is an ugly place. There are 
squalid cottages and rows of brick houses, dingy and smoke- 
begrimed, and the economically erected church and profusion of 
ignoble Bethels and Zions add nothing to the scene in the way 
of dignity or beauty. 

There is, it is true, from the summit of its steep streets a 
wide view of fresh-wind-blown country and green pastures, but 
in a flight to these Elysian Fields the imagination is hindered by 
the immediate foreground of huddled houses and narrow streets 
where the stream of human life pursues its course. It is a life 
of strenuous toil and rough jocosity, with very little either of 
desire or opportunity for the cultivation of the gentler graces. 
But just beneath the harsh surface of grim facts there lie the 
tragedy and comedy, the poetry and pathos, and the quaint 
humours which infuse the dull commonplace with a never-failing 
interest. And these “ workers” are proverbially friendly and 
gregarious. While being “improved” does not perhaps lie 
within the scope of their desires, they are quickly responsive 
to kindness, and equally quick to resent interference. Existence 
is for them a sort of happy-go-lucky, a game of see-saw. When 
work abounds and money abounds it is spent freely and foolishly ; 
in bad times they hunger and pinch, and exist one knows not 
how. In no season of the year, however, does thrift show its 
prudent face. Yet they are not devoid of forethought, for they 
are capable of exercising remarkable ingenuity in the forecasting 
of a possible Gift. 

agoing to church reg’ lar now,” an old woman announces 
in the early autumn, with unvarnished frankness. She has, of 
course, the Christmas distribution in view, and a weekly appear: 
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ance under the pulpit may secure a petticoat for so regular and 
devout a worshipper. 

“Ah,” said another woman fervently, ‘“‘I was glad as my 
mother didn’t die till her had ’er Christmas Gift. The Vicar 
give ’er a small loaf and a chemise. I took ’em to ’er and she 
did seem pleased. ‘ Mother,’ I says, ‘no one shan’t wear this 
chemise but you. lay ye out init, Isays. AndIdid. It was 
nice for her to take er Gift with ’er.” 

Old age, alas! even with the annual consolation of a Christmas 
Gift, is too often a period of suffering for the poor, though the 
present provision of the Old Age Pension has made the possessors 
more desirable inmates of their children’s homes. But any 
negation in their eyes seems preferable to the Union. “I shan’t 
live long when I gets in,” sobbed a forlorn old widow for whose 
poverty it was the only refuge. ‘‘ Two ladies from my street 
went, and they was so cruel to ’em it killed ’’em.” 

The natural question as to their treatment met with the 
unexpected answer: “‘ Why, they put ’em in the bath!!” But 
very possibly the bath as a novel experience at the close of a 
long and unwashed life is rather a serious shock to the system. 

In a generation which has for the most part received some 
rudiments of education the prevailing ignorance about illness or 
the most elementary laws of health is certainly astounding. 

‘* How’s the baby ?” inquires a district visitor, looking at the 
blotched and blinking infant peeping out of an old shawl on its 
mother’s shoulder. 

“Fell away something cruel,” is the answer. “Gone to 
nothing, look ye. Measles, that’s what it is. The ‘Germans,’ 
the doctor says. I was agoing up to the meeting this afternoon, 
but Miss Z. she met me, and she did speak so nasty about me 
a-mixing with the other mothers that I shan’t go now. I did feel 
*urt, I can tell ye. As if ye can give it like that! when it’s the 
Lord as sends it where He will.” 

“Miss Z. carried on to me just the same last year when my 
two had the fever,” interposes a neighbour. “ But as my ’’usband 
says, it don’t do to take notice of er, her being nought but an old 
maid.” 

The manifold diseases of another infant were described in 
picturesque terms by the mother. ‘“ What with the scarlet 
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fever, and purple measles, and browntitis, he’s never ’ad no 
chance.” 

The extraordinarily high death-rate among the infant popula. 
tion necessitated the appointment by the County Council of a 
Health Missioner, whose official efforts, though at first bitterly 
resented as interference, have considerably reduced the mortality 
bill for the district. 

It is not intentional neglect on the part of the mothers, 
but ignorance and carelessness. The girls and boys marry when 
barely out of their teens, wholly unfit for the grave responsibilities 
which they so unadvisedly assume, and as the poor little children 
have to struggle for their existence from their very birth, it 
becomes merely a survival of the least unfit. The young women, 
as a rule, prefer going out to work to housekeeping, and hand over 
the care of the little children to small nurse-girls, who feed and 
warm and cool and do with the wretched little creatures according 
to their own sweet will. A créche is working its way by very slow 
degrees into the comprehension of the mothers, but as a rule their 
ideas, or rather prejudices, are extraordinarily conservative— 
except in politics. 

But along with all the ignorance and prejudice there is a 
vast amount of patience under suffering, and acquiescence in 
privation and misery, as if it were the inevitable lot of mortals. 

Whether or not they follow medical advice is difficult to 
ascertain, but a dispensary note is supposed to have a magical 
effect, probably because it comes as a Gift, and the giver is usually 
invited to taste, or at least to smell the medicine. The more 
potent, the more efficacious. But while there is no hesitation con- 
cerning dose-swallowing, the feats of surgery occasionally inspire 
some dread. 

A woman afflicted with a surface swelling causing great 
discomfort said: ‘The doctor calls it cancers or toomours, I 
forget which: it’s the best o’ the two [a daughter interpolates 
with ‘‘Toomours”’]. Well, he wants to cut it out, but my 
>usband, he says, ‘No, ye know now where ye am,’ ’e says, ‘ but 
if they get a-cutting things out of ye, ye don’t know where 
yell be,” 

As for sick-nursing, the very idea of such a thing is in- 
comprehensible, and under these circumstances and in these 
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surroundings it is impossible not ,to realise that much of the 
suffering, like most of the poverty, is avoidable. 

As the young married women dislike home-keeping, so other 
girls have a root-objection to the restraints and decencies of 
domestic service, and it must also be confessed that they are not 
welcome additions to orderly households. After an enormous 
amount of persuasion the mother of a pretty, refined-looking girl 
suffered the district visitor to find a situation for her daughter. 
Needless to say the mistress also required persuasion, but all being 
finally settled it only remained for the girl to take possession of 
her ‘‘ place.” However, she never appeared—neither she nor 
any intimation or reason for her non-appearance. The visitor 
on going to ascertain the cause was met with the calm announce- 
ment: “‘ Well, ye see, Anna Eliza’s such a girl for ’er freedom. 
Her says to me, ‘ Mother, I don’t think as [ll go, I’d feel like a 
bird in a cage,’ and I says, ‘ If that’s it, my girl, ye’d better not.’” 

So Anna Eliza went to the bucket works along with the other 
uncaged birds of her acquaintance, and at nineteen started off 
on a home of her own with a juvenile husband. 

Another instance of dissatisfaction with the restraints of 
domestic service was that of a certain sociable young person, 
called Harriet C. 

“ Harriet’s come ’ome,” explained the mother, “‘ because her 
wasn’t rightly comfortable. She’ad such a deal o’ cold bacon for 
breakfast, and’ Arriet’s one as can’t stomach cold bacon, and the 
missus was a ard woman, she put on my girl something cruel. So 
’Arriet come back to ’er mother, and the missus did make a bother 
at ’er going off sudden-like. But ’Arriet don’t care for service. 
She’s such a one for ’er pals, and some missuses is against ’em 
"aving their pals perpetual. We've took in a girl now, as’asn’t no 
home about ’ere. ’Arriet wanted ’er. She works at the bricks, 
and as I says, ‘ The house is full enough now, and she’ |l’ave to sleep 
along of you and Louisa, and three in a bed ain’t all that pleasant 
when the ’ot weather comes.’ But she would’ave ’er. She’s a 
rare girl for company is ’ Arriet.” 

Courting is conducted in a very free-and-easy fashion. The 
works and brickyards are too rude an environment for plants of 
such tender growth as Delicacy and Sentiment, though individual 
taste is, it appears, a determining factor, For example, Bertha’s 
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sweetheart took a fancy to her “’cause ’er face was al’ys clane,” 
which must have been a distinguishing mark among her mates, 
The girls, I believe, as often as not purchase the wedding-ring, 
and drag reluctant lovers up to the altar. Once secured, the 
husband is endured. He is the wage-earner, and very often 
wage-spender too. If he gives a percentage of his earnings with 
due regularity to the upkeep of the home, he is a “ good ’usband” ; 
if he also refrains from personal chastisement, he is a “ comfort- 
able ’’usband.”’ It is no insult to inquire of a wife if her husband 
is steady, or if he is kind to her; the information is often volun- 
teered on a very slight acquaintance. 

“* T daresay you think as my ’usband give me this black eye,” 
Says a worn wife, interpreting the visitor’s unspoken thought. 
* Well, ’e didn’t. I catched it against the cupboard. Not but 
what he’d use to knock me about, something cruel, but he’s give 
over ’cause he said as it made me look so old.” 

Another doughty young woman, having handed her mate over 
to the magistrate, declared afterwards with an air of triumph that 
*“* Mr. Parks was ever so much better for the lock-up. It did’im 
all the good in the world. She’d never seen such a difference in 
any one as in Mr. Parks. It just showed’im as he wasn’t going to 
be master,” &c. 

But, to the looker-on, apart from these domestic matters, 
one of the grimmest facts of this boisterous life is the hideous 
waste of money. 

In some of the homes, when work is plentiful, the united 
earnings of the family amount to a weekly sum which would 
rejoice the hearts of countless poor clergy and _ professional 
strugglers, but no sign of comfort testifies to its existence 
It is squandered in the most appalling fashion, in eating and 
drinking and sprees, or in the purchase of unnecessary things. 

A certain Joe bought a gramophone in their early and expen- 
sive days, and his mother said: “ Yes, that be Joe’s. He was 
courting a young lady, but he’s give ’er up of late and took to 
the gramophone instead.” The gramophone as an alternative to 
the young lady seemed strange, but it appeared to be a lucid 
reason to Joe’s mother. 

The father of a family, when remonstrated with on his whole- 
sale expenditure on beer, replied in an aggrieved tone: “ And 
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what be the use of me working and striving to get good money if 
I bain’t to’ave the fun o’ spending it ?” 

The force of the “rainy day” argument is too abstract 
an idea to be easily assimilated by people whose mental horizon 
is bounded by the weekly pay-day or daily wage. It is open to 
question whether abstract ideas can find any entrance into minds 
so generally materialised as these. It is not so much wilful 
rejection as inability to assimilate. 

A certain Lady X., whose gift for exhorting “ mothers” was 
in high repute, addressed herself to a large meeting of these 
women. They listened to her open-mouthed, while she, as a 
wife and mother herself, entered into their necessities and 
difficulties. A week later one of the women (a very average 
specimen) was asked: ‘“ How did you like Lady X.’s 
address ?”” 

“Oh, well” (patronisingly), “it was very nice.” After a 
moment’s reflection came the unexpected question: “ Might 
she be a married person, do you think ?” 

“Of course. Don’t you remember she spoke to you wives and 
mothers as a wife and mother ?” 

‘“ Ah, yes—o’ course. When ’er got up and said, ‘ Moothers, 
all moothers, moothers all,” my word, it was beautiful!!!” 

Perhaps for the education of the human being in its moral 
infancy the old prohibitory style is the best, ‘‘ Thou shalt not.” The 
motive force of a loftier idealism misses its mark on a conscience 
which is in a merely rudimentary condition. The conscience-sense 
has first to be created before it can bring into activity a self- 
restraint on a higher plane than the mere fear of the police- 
court. 

And yet there is a longing, undefined and inarticulate, for 
something higher. It works itself off in tremendous hymn-singing, 
in ecstatic sighs and groans during a sermon if it stirs their feelings, 
but being mainly in the department of the emotions it has little 
or no restraining power in the rough-and-tumble of daily life. 
Yet there never seems to be any doubt in their minds that ’eaven 
and ’appiness are awaiting them on the other side, and their 
departed ones are invariably spoken of as “‘ better off ”—perhaps 
their heaven, if they could define it, would be merely a negative 
one of rest from toil, and freedom from the disturbing presence 
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of hunger and cold. Thirst probably is scarcely regarded in the 
light of an evil! 

One widow of my acquaintance, however, relied on more 
material consolations in her bereavement, consolations of which 
a neighbour gave an illuminating account. 

“Yes, the poor old fellow’s dead, and a good job for ’im. 
He suffered cruel at the last, and they ’adn’t thought much of’im 
for a good bit, for ye see, he’adn’t done a stroke o’ work getting on 
three years. My ’usband went to the funeral; it was in the 
cimitary, and the man from Mount Zion did it. He did ’im and 
a baby together, and he never said a word over ’em, no sermon 
nor nothink. And Mrs. 8.’ad always made believe as she was a 
church-goer, and she did look nohow when the Vicar took and 
asked ’er who'd buried ’im. Ye see the old fellah ’ad never been 
to church or chapel, never to no place o’ worship, but he was as 
comfortable a old fellah, old Bennie was, as ever broke bread, 
and that’s the truth! They tells me as she'd get fifty pounds for 
?im—she insured ’im so. She makes out as ’e wasn’t worth more 
than ten to ’er. But don’t tell me! Look what the burying’s 
cost’em. And she’s gone and bought two new pigs, and put em 
all in black, and she’s about starting a shop. The poor old 
fellah was worth more to her dead than living. Now, there’s 
Mrs. Butts next door. Her ’usband’s cost ’er close on forty 
pounds the last ten years with ’is bad ’ealth and doctor’s bills— 
and as she says, ‘ he ain’t worth a penny of it. But that’s just 
the way; there’s some seems born to fortune, and others to 
misfortune. Well, it’s a queer world, that it is.” 

Yes, that it is indeed ! 


RustIcus. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


October 9, 1911. 


CanaDA met Mr. Taft at the parting of the ways and turned 
her back upon him. The rendezvous was of Mr. Taft’s own 
seeking. He invited her to come into the American garden and 
listen to his genile pleadings. Mr. Taft’s intentions were 
** honourable,” of course, when he wanted Miss Canada to “‘ walk 
out” with him, but like any other properly brought up young 
person she declined the offer. The refusal was not even softened. 
It was deliberate, pointed, emphatic. Canada goes about her 
affairs with a blithe heart; Mr. Taft is sorely disappointed. 

The result of the Canadian election last month was not only 
a smashing surprise, but also a heavy blow to American pride. 
No one, I think, anticipated it; least of all the Administration. 
When the negotiations were first entered into the practical 
question that each Government asked of the other was, “ Are 
we powerful enough to induce our respective legislative assem- 
blies to ratify our work, or are we simply playing politics, hoping 
to fool the other side, as well as our own people?” From the 
first Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his colleagues were sure of their 
position. The Liberal Government was firmly entrenched in 
Canada, it had the moral and active support of a Liberal Govern- 
ment at home, it commanded a strong majority in the House 
of Commons, the agricultural West was supposed to be pas- 
sionately demanding a free access to the American market, the 
Premier, a striking personality, was the idol of his people. The 
Opposition, of course, would object and try to embarrass the 
Government, which is the function of a properly constituted 
Opposition, and was to be expected, but its efforts would be 
futile. As experienced politicians and men who knew the strength 
of their own forces and the weakness of their opponents, Sir 
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Wilfrid Laurier and his Cabinet could anticipate the result without 
misgivings. 

The danger seemed to come from the other side. Mr. Taft 
knew the opposition he would encounter. He believed that he 
could beat it down, but he was never certain. So doubtful did 
the Canadian Government consider the outcome that it deter- 
mined to do nothing until the United States had acted; so 
superior did Sir Wilfrid feel that he was resolved not to be placed 
in the undignified attitude of rushing in to ratify his part of the 
bargain only to have it contemptuously tossed back at him by 
the American Congress. Sir Wilfrid gave the world to under- 
stand that the action of the Canadian Parliament was merely 
a constitutional formality. The real work had been done when 
his two Ministers whom he had clothed with plenipotentiary 
powers signed the Agreement. The rest was merely red fire to 
amuse a democracy. There would be speeches and the usual 
denunciations, but when the talk got to be rather a bore Sir 
Wilfrid would lift his hand, his docile followers would vote as they 
had been ordered, and Reciprocity would be fastened upon Canada. 

Mr. Taft, as we all know, met the opposition he expected. 
Reciprocity was as unpopular in some quarters as it was popular 
elsewhere. Its opponents were able to prevent a vote in the 
last Congress, which compelled Mr. Taft to call an extra session 
of the new Congress—now with a majority in the lower House 
opposed to him politically—to enact the necessary legislation. 
He had to place his reliance on his political opponents, and it 
was only because those political opponents considered it was to 
their political advantage to support the President that the Bill 
became law. Its fate was in doubt almost to the last. It could 
have been defeated if the men who were fighting it had been men 
of sincere convictions and courageous, who were able to convince 
the country of their sincerity and disinterestedness. Mr. Taft 
won because the country never doubted his sincerity and honesty. 

It was Canada that gave us the surprise. An Opposition that 
had seemed powerless suddenly revealed its strength. It could 
be neither bullied, bribed, nor broken. Unable to defeat the 
Bill, it could prevent its passage; it showed Sir Wilfrid that he 
was no longer master in his own house; he was merely a tenant 
by grace. The long-drawn-out debate, the forcing of the General 
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Election—which up to the day of polling Sir Wilfrid believed was 
to be the greatest triumph of his long and brilliant political career— 
and the emphatic repudiation by the people of Canada of a policy 
that would have been no less injurious to Canada than to the rest 
of the Empire, are the events of yesterday, too recent to need 
retelling. 

Parenthetically it may be observed that this whole Reciprocity 
business, so far as Canada is concerned, shows how very little 
politicians and political managers know of the real sentiments and 
feelings of the people whom they are supposed to represent. Had 
the correspondent of an English newspaper been sent to Canada 
last January and reported to his paper that the Canadian people 
were overwhelmingly in favour of, let us say, the annexation of 
Jamaica, and repeated that statement day after day for six 
months, at the end of which time the question was decisively 
decided in the negative, the correspondent would have lost his 
job, just as Sir Wilfrid Laurier has his, the newspaper would have 
been made to appear ridiculous, and the public would have been 
able to indulge in the usual sneer at newspaper “ unreliability.” 
Yet no newspaper can hope to possess, no matter how great its 
resources and its enterprise, the sources of information that a 
Government does, and no newspaper, it may be added, has 
ever been worse informed on the state of public opinion than 
was the last Liberal Government of Canada. The most that the 
Government would concede was a possible reduction of its 
majority as the result of the active and vigorous campaign made 
by the great manufacturing interests of Toronto; that the 
West would join hands with the East to overthrow the party was 
an idle hope that need not seriously disturb any Government 
supporter or the American newspapers who saw in Reciprocity 
their profit. No fear of defeat was expressed in the numerous 
communications, official and unofficial, that passed between 
Ottawa and Washington or London; the delay, owing to the 


“ stupidity ” and obstinacy of the Opposition, was annoying, but 
not dangerous. 


The effect of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s defeat is damaging to Mr. 
Taft’s personal prestige and his party’s prospects. I think I have 
made it clear in previous letters that the sentiment in favour of 
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Reciprocity in the United States was not one-sided; but its 
strength lay in the belief of the great mass of the people that 
it meant a reduction in the cost of the necessaries of life; and 
an appeal to the pocket is the strongest argument a politician can 
use. It is human nature to value that which we cannot obtain, 
and the more to desire it the more difficult is its possession; and 
men are no different from little children in this respect. The 
people who were only lukewarm about Reciprocity when they 
believed that Canada was the suitor now think there is a great 
deal more in Reciprocity than they first imagined, and that it is 
the only solution of that desperate arithmetical problem of making 
a dollar buy two dollars’ worth of food. If they are still engaged 
in that sum next year—and there is nothing to indicate a sudden 
or pronounced drop in commodity prices—what more natural 
than that they should turn to the Democratic Party as the only 
means of relief? Mr. Taft attempted to cut the ground from 
under the Democratic feet. He essayed to prove that it was as 
easy for the Republicans to reduce the Tariff as it was for the 
Democrats, and if the Republicans revised duties it was un- 
necessary to put the Democrats in power. Considered as a 
political move solely it was shrewd politics, but dependent upon 
its success. Unfortunately for Mr. Taft Canada spoiled his game, 


Canada has shown the American people that she will not pay 
the price the United States asks. Mr. Taft has nothing more to 
offer; Americans, therefore, can hope for nothing so long as 
the Republicans are in power. But Canada, of course, will not 
refuse the profit of the American market, if it is offered as a gift 
and not ata price. If Mr. Taft’s argument is sound—that his own 
country will gain fully as much as Canada by lowering the Tariff 
wall that now separates them—it is to the Democratic Party that 
Americans must look. If the Democrats elect Mr. Taft’s 
successor and a majority in both branches of Congress they will 
put in operation a tariff law that will provide either for the free 
entry of Canadian products, or if not absolutely free at least at 
rates of duty greatly reduced from those now existing. Certainly 
for the moment the abortive attempt at Reciprocity has done 
the Republicans much harm, and Mr. Taft personally even more 
injury. 
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Had Reciprocity been a policy unanimously approved by his 
party Mr. Taft would to-day be in a happier position. But he 
forced it on a reluctant party, or at any rate a large and formidable 
section of his party, who could see no merit in the policy, and his 
advocacy of the measure has raised up for him a new crop of bitter 
enemies; and Mr. Taft already had enemies enough and to spare. 
Success might have been a justification and it would have been a 
vindication of the correctness of his judgment; but to create 
friction in the party ranks with nothing substantial gained does 
not enhance the estimate of Mr. Taft’s political sagacity. That 
Mr. Taft did not consider political or personal consequences when 
he championed Reciprocity is no extenuation of what his oppo- 
nents term his blunder. The President of the United States is a 
politician—sometimes in the broad and worthy sense of the 
word and sometimes in its narrow and unworthy meaning— 
but a politician he is always; and a politician is judged only by one 
standard—success. 


In the gratification over the result of the election that proved 
Canada’s loyalty to the Empire and her own traditions we may 
overlook the real meaning of the rejection of Reciprocity, a danger 
as great to ourselves as to Canada. It would be foolish and 
harmful to pretend that the mass of Canadians who followed the 
leadership of Mr. Borden were animated solely by the desire 
to protect the Empire against encroachment, or that the Canadian 
people are prepared to make lasting sacrifices for the benefit of the 
Mother Country. That would be expecting too much and would 
be crediting Canadians with an excess of altruism somewhat rare 
in an age whose keynote is self-interest tempered by intelligent 
selfishness. Deep at the bottom of every Canadian’s heart is 
the sentiment Canada for the Canadians, not Canada for England, 
any more than Canada for Australia or South Africa; Canada 
linked with England and Australia and South Africa, but not 
existing for them. 

Canada’s loyalty to the Mother Country will be measured by 
the Mother Country’s loyalty to Canada. Loyalty is two-sided ; 
it means not alone giving, but also receiving; if there are sacrifices 
to be made one side must not be expected alone to stand the 
burden. Fortunately no sacrifices are required; all that is 
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needed is not statesmanship, for that is too portentous a word 
and implies the possession of gifts denied the ordinary man, but 
merely common sense; the same quality that thousands of men 
exercise in their affairs in the city of London or the city of 
Toronto every day in the year and do not plume themselves 
on their ability or arrogate to themselves the title of “* statesmen.” 
If the bonds between England and her great Dominion are to be 
strengthened—and it is easy enough to bring that about—Canada 
must find her profit in British markets rather than in American, 
and a sensible fiscal arrangement will make that possible, to the 
profit of Great Britain no less than that of Canada. It seems 
curious that a country with a population of a hundred millions 
and such enormous resources as those of the United States should 
be in a measure dependent upon a country with a population less 
than one-tenth as large and resources not so highly developed, 
but the attempt to secure Reciprocity has made plain a fact that 
before only a few persons comprehended. Canada has had her 
eyes opened, and the lesson taught her by the United States will not 
be forgotten. For many years the American policy has been to 
make the world pay handsomely for all that it was forced to buy 
from America, and to pay even more handsomely for the privilege 
of entering the American market. Canada is now in the same 
happy position so far as the United States is concerned, and can 
make that country pay the price she demands for products 
of the soil that are essential for American welfare. If the United 
States can find a profit by entering the Canadian market Americans 
can very well afford to pay for that privilege; an arrangement 
that can easily enough be turned to the common advantage of 
both Great Britain and Canada if common-sense methods are 
employed. 


There was launched from the yards of the Fore River Ship- 
building Company at Quincy, Mass., a few weeks ago, what is 
said to be the largest battleship afloat. The event is interesting 
for two reasons, first because it shows the capacity of American 
shipbuilders to turn out war-vessels, and also because it is perhaps 
the beginning of South America as a factor in the great naval prob- 
lem. The Rivadavia was built for the Government of Argentina, 
and why that country should find it necessary to invest more than 
a couple of millions sterling in one of the most powerful battleships 
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in the world has not been satisfactorily explained. At the present 
time there is great naval activity among the leading South 
American countries, but as a writer in the Press points out, “ it is 
not long since Brazil’s navy mutinied and nearly caused a revo- 
lution,’ and he asks: “Is the flocking of these bristling sea- 
monsters in southern waters a safeguard or a menace to peace 
among the South American States?” a question that the future 
will answer. But powerful South American navies will be a strong 
argument for the “‘ two-ocean ” school, the men who insist that 
the United States must maintain a fleet as formidable in the 
Pacific as in the Atlantic, which means doubling the present 
strength of the American navy. 

The Rivadavia is 585 feet long, and while there is considerable 
difference among the newspapers as to her displacement, the 
Army and Navy Journal, an authority on such matters, places it at 
27,500 tons, or 1500 tons heavier than the ships of the ‘‘ Arkansas” 
class, which Americans assert are now the heaviest vessels afloat : 
although Japan is said to have plans prepared for a ship the equa 
of the Rivadavia, and the British cruiser Queen Mary now building 
it is understood will be nearly 1500 tons heavier than the Argentine 
“Dreadnought.” The Rivadavia, while perhaps the largest battle- 
ship afloat, is not the most powerful. She carries twelve 12-inch 
guns in her main battery, which is the armament of the ‘‘ Arkansas ”’ 
class, but these have a radius of fire of 120 degrees as against 90 
degrees only in the American vessels. This battery, however, 
is inferior to the Orion’s 13°5 guns, or to the 14-inch which the 
New York and Texas, now building, will mount, although these 
ships will be 500 tons smaller than the Rivadavia. The 14-inch 
guns of the newest American “ Dreadnoughts ”’ will for the moment 
be the most powerful naval artillery in the world, but outclassed 
by the 16-inch guns on which the American ordnance experts 
are now working, and which it is their ambition to place on board 
an American battleship. 

If the South American republics continue to increase their 
navies and are the possessors of battleships the equal of those 
of any first-class Power, it will necessitate a redistribution of the 
American naval force. Except at occasional intervals Americap 
battleships have not been sent to South America and the flag has 
been represented in those waters by cruisers, but with “Rivadavias” 
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comparisons made to its disadvantage between cruisers and battle. 
ships, as it is part of the policy of the United States as the guardian 
and custodian of the Monroe Doctrine to impress South America 
with her power. Battleship must be matched against battleship, 
so that the creation of a South American navy will either force 
an increase of the American navy or reduce its strength in the 
home waters of the eastern and western coasts. 


A few months ago I called attention to the large sums of 
money spent by candidates to secure election to Congress, especi- 
ally to the Senate, and to the fact that there was no national 
Corrupt Practices Act in America, which too often made a seat 
in the Senate the prize of the man with the deepest pocket- book. 
Congress has now passed a law that will end this scandalous 
state of affairs, and make it no longer possible for the reproach, 
as Senator Root said in a speech a short time ago, that a man 
of moderate means is practically debarred from seeking a senator- 
ship in many States by the lack of a limitation on the amount 
of money which may be thrown into the contest by a richer antago- 
nist. In the contest now pending to unseat Senator Lorimer on 
the ground of bribery and corruption it has been sworn to that 
$100,000 was expended to secure his election. Senator Stephenson 
of Wisconsin, complying with a State law, certified that it cost 
him even a larger sum to be elected. In those States where no 
returns are required it is impossible to tell what the candidates’ 
expenses are, but one hears remarkable stories of the money spent 
to secure election. 

The law passed by Congress restricts the amount to be spent 
by a candidate for a senatorship to £2000, which is ample for the 
legitimate expenses of canvassing, distributing literature, postage, 
and other necessary expenses, and quite inadequate when a 
candidate relies on his money to corrupt a legislature or debauch 
the voters of an entire State. Legislators who are willing to sell 
themselves do not usually command a high price and voters can 
be bought cheap, but under the most favourable circumstances 
£2000 will not go very far. If the law is strictly and honestly 
enforced and not permitted to become a dead letter, as too often 
happens with so many laws in America, a great deal will have 
been done toward the purification of politics. 

The new law also makes it more difficult for political parties 
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to buy Presidential elections, and will seriously embarrass the 
managers of both parties next year in their efforts to secure 
campaign funds. In the old days railway companies, insurance 
companies, banks, and other great concerns made large contri- 
butions to the war-chest of the party with which they were affili- 
ated or whose success they believed was to their advantage. 
Nominally a ‘‘ voluntary contribution,” more often than not it 
was a fee paid in advance for favours to be conferred later, and 
it was money that came out of the pockets of stockholders, some 
of whom might be opposed to the policies or principles of the party 
or candidate for whose benefit it was made; but they had no voice 
in the matter, and the directors or president, usually the latter, 
did as he chose. Readers will probably recall the sensation that 
followed the disclosures of the contributions of the life insurance 
companies to the Republican campaign fund, and how the candidate 
fearing defeat personally urged Mr. Harriman, the President of the 
Union Pacific Railway Company, to raise money to be used in 
New York in the week before election, which Mr. Harriman did to 
the amount of $260,000. It was these disclosures that began the 
agitation for a law that should make it impossible for railway 
presidents and other men similarly placed to use money in 
the interest of a political candidate or to be able to spend fifty 
thousand pounds for ‘“‘ expenses” on the eve of an election— 
“expenses” the nature of which was not revealed. 

Under the law just passed all “‘ corporation” contributions 
are prohibited. A railway president, the chairman of a board 
of directors, or any other person may be as generous as he pleases 
with his own, but in his official capacity he cannot use the funds 
of his company for political purposes. As men are usually more 
generous when it costs them nothing than when they have to pay 
for it, the temptation is much less to make these contributions, 
even if the law permitted them. Furthermore the law requires 
that the names of all contributors and the amounts they subscribe 
shall be made public, from time to time, before the election. 
As there is a prejudice against a political party accepting contri- 
butions from certain sources and a Presidential candidate putting 
himself under obligations to men who are never suspected of 
being moved by generous or patriotic motives, it will be much 
more difficult to raise campaign funds, but it will also make 
money a less determining factor in a Presidential election, 
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What it costs to elect a President only very few persons know, 
and they have always taken good care not to admit the public 
to their confidence. The high-water mark was probably reached 
in 1896, when Mr. McKinley was elected for the first time and 
Mr. Bryan made his first appearance as a Presidential candidate. 
The Republican National Committee of that year had practically 
unlimited funds at its disposal, for the election of Mr. Bryan 
meant the rehabilitation of silver as a money metal, and every 
business man and property-owner saw ruin staring him in the 
face if the Democrats were successful. ‘‘ Expenses” were 
enormous, especially in those States where the silver sentiment 
was strong, and the wealthy were willing to do almost anything 
to avert the panic they feared. They bought safety, but it was 
expensive. 


The American business world is not in a particularly opti- 
mistic frame of mind at the present time, and the fear is openly 
expressed in some quarters by men of cool judgment who are 
not usually given to exaggeration that the country will be in 
the grip of hard times within the next few months. For several 
weeks now there has been a steady shrinkage in the prices of the 
leading railway shares on the New York Stock Exchange, a 
movement at first explained by “ professional manipulation,” 
but now attributed to causes less artificial. “‘ The railroads 
are the arteries of trade,” one newspaper comments, “‘ and when 
they give such plain signs of distress it is not strange that many 
observers argue that trade all over the country must be in a bad 
way.” The United States is suffering from causes that are world- 
wide, but in addition there are conditions purely local. The 
senseless crusade against the so-called trusts and the fear of 
antagonising labour go a long way toward explaining the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs. 

Men engaged in large business operations are between two 
fires and do not know which way to turn. There is not a com- 
bination of capital that may not be declared illegal. The Standard 
Oil Company was ordered to be dissolved, because it was declared 
to be a monopolistic combination in restraint of trade—in a word, 
that it was able to put up the price of oil to the consumer, 
although, as a matter of fact, it reduced prices. The Tobacco 
Trust was declared illegal, and the gravamen was that it was 
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able to sell cheaper than its competitors and defy their compe- 
tition and therefore ruin them. No one denies that a great many 
scandalous and criminal things were done by unscrupulous 
men in the name of “ big business,” and that regulation and 
Government control are necessary, but reforms could be brought 
about without wrecking all business. At the present time business 
is dislocated and out of gear because no one knows what the law 
permits, or whether he is entitled to the respect of the community 
for providing employment and creating wealth or has forfeited 
his own self-respect for being engaged in a criminal operation. 
Capital, always timid, is now more timid than ever. It would be 
folly for men to embark in new enterprises only to find that their 
money is in danger of being lost because the modern system of 
business is a violation of the law. That is one reason why stocks 
go down and purchasers are scarce. Moody's Magazine, a 
recognised financial authority, says: “The significant part of 
the present situation is that the market, even after this drop, 
does not give the slightest signs of recovery. No one with money 
to buy things apparently believes that the bottom has been 
reached, or that the market is anywhere near the bottom.” 
There are always men with money watching their opportunities 
to pick up bargains, and who know that Union Pacific at $160, 
which pays 10 per cent. on par, is a bargain, but if they are 
convinced that it will go ten or twenty dollars lower it pays 
them to wait. Evidently the men with money to invest agree 
with the writer in Moody’s Magazine that the bottom has not yet 
been reached. 

Politics, as usual, are hurting business, for manufacturers, 
uncertain what changes will be made in the Tariff in the near 
future, are afraid to make plans ahead, and buyers will not stock 
up and risk heavy loss. No one is sure that the next President 
will not be a Democrat, and if a Democratic President is elected 
he will undoubtedly bring in with him a majority of his party 
in both Houses, which will give them the power to carry out 
their programme of Tariff Revision. Until the result of the 
election next year is known it is hopeless to expect, I think, 
any improvement in business, and we shall be fortunate if 
we get through the next twelve months without serious 
difficulty. 

And then there is labour. The demands of labour have been 
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steadily increasing, and employers have been compelled to yield 
to them to avert strikes. Rather than bring about a cessation 
of work masters have raised wages, but the time has about come 
when employers have determined to make a stand and to refuse 
longer to submit to dictation. The position of labour is very 
different in the United States from what it is in Great Britain. Here 
the unions are much stronger and are able to prevent the employ- 
ment of non-union men in certain industries. There is greater 
freedom in England than there is in the United States. Union 
men will not work side by side with non-union men here as they 
do there, and when the union men are strong enough they insist 
that none but members of their unions shall be employed, the 
alternative being a strike. For some years employers have been 
agitating against the tyranny of the “closed shop.” They have 
no objection to the union—a great many employers regard it as in 
the interests of labour and a convenience in bargainmg—but they 
seriously object to the unions trying to discriminate against other 
classes of labour or to attempt to interfere in the way an employer 
manages his business. During the last few years the country 
has repeatedly been on the verge of a national strike, especially 
among the transport workers, that would have brought industry 
to a standstill, for in the United States the favourite weapon of 
labour when it is at war with capital is the general or “ sympa- 
thetic” strike, that begins often in a minor dispute involving a 
few men and drags in thousands and tens of thousands out of 
“‘sympathy.” State and Federal Governments, unlike the English, 
do not hesitate to use the military when the mob can no longer 
be controlled by the regular police force. The National Govern- 
ment insists that there must be no interference with the conveyance 
of the mails, and it does not procure a safe-conduct from strike 
leaders. The Central Government cannot interfere until the 
State authorities ask for assistance or it is clearly manifest that 
the State police and militia are powerless. Then the War 
Department, under the President’s direction, takes command; 
and the strikers have a wholesome fear of regulars, for regulars 
shoot to kill when the order is given to fire, and no mob has ever 
yet stood in front of a Gatling gun. If there are serious labour 
conflicts during the coming year if will not be surprising. 
A, Maurice Low, 
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Tue description of Dr. Dodd in the Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy as ‘‘ Dodd, William, 1729-1777, forger,” is almost Devonian 
in its directness. Accurate though it unfortunately is, one cannot 
help feeling a certain sympathy for the unhappy subject. If his 
offence was serious, the punishment was terrible, and the forgery 
was undoubtedly rather the act of a weak, unprincipled man 
impelled by the pressure of events than that of a deliberate 
criminal. It certainly so appeared to Dr. Johnson. When all 
efforts to save Dodd had failed, Johnson wrote to him in prison: 
“‘Be comforted, your crime, morally or religiously considered, 
has no very deep dye of turpitude. It corrupted no man’s 
principles: it attacked no man’s life. It involved only a tem- 
porary and reparable injury.” Dr. Dodd’s faults of character 
were just those that with an adequate income become almost 
virtues. Like Becky Sharp, he would have found it compara- 
tively easy to be good on £5000 a year. His talents were con- 
siderable, his social gifts undeniable—a kindly, hospitable man ; 
but hospitability on an inadequate income is a dangerous virtue. 
Dr. Johnson describes him well as 

a man whom we have seen exulting in popularity and sunk in shame. For his 
reputation, which no man can give to himself, those who conferred it are to 
answer—of his public Ministry the means of judging were sufficiently attain- 
able. He must be allowed to preach well, whose sermons strike his audience 
with forcible conviction. Of his life those who thought it consistent with his 
doctrine, did not originally form false notions. He was at first what he 
endeavoured to make others, but the world broke down his resolution, and he in 
time ceased to exemplify his own instructions. 

The son of the Vicar of Bourne, in Lincolnshire, Dodd went 
to Cambridge at sixteen, where he entered as a sizar at 
Clare College, and graduated as fifteenth wrangler. After Cam- 
bridge he sought his fortunes in London, In 1751 he married 
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Mary Perkins, the daughter of a verger, in Durham Cathedral. 
Unfortunately the marriage was hardly so idyllic as it sounds, 
The lady was not above reproach, even if she were not, as Horace 
Walpole asserted, Lord Sandwich’s mistress, and there can be 
little doubt her influence and extravagance contributed in no 
small degree to her husband’s downfall. After being suspected 
of a novel, facetious in the sense that the word bears in the book- 
sellers’ catalogues, he turned his attention to the Church. 

Dodd was ordained a deacon in 1751, and _ started his 
ecclesiastical career as a curate at West Ham. His success wag 
immediate. Dodd was one of the rare examples of an eloquent 
mathematician, and in the pulpit his natural gifts found a 
congenial expression, and almost at once he became a popular 
preacher. 

In 1758 a charitable institution was opened for the purpose 
of assisting unfortunate women, under the name of Magdalen 
House. Dodd was appointed chaplain, and a regular salary 
of £100 a year was voted him. Besides his clerical duties, Dr. 
Dodd found time for literature. His Beauties of Shakespeare 
had a great vogue. Altogether he wrote some fifty-five volumes, 
ranging from a commentary on the Bible, published shortly 
after his appointment to the Royal Chaplaincy, to Diggon Davie’s 
Resolution on the Death of his Last Cow, and including, with a 
horrible irony, a dissertation on Frequency of Capital Punish- 
ments, inconsistent with Justice, Sound Policy, and Religion. 

The new charity appealed to the public. It became a hobby 
of the fashionable world, largely owing to Dr. Dodd’s eloquence. 
Horace Walpole describes a visit in a letter to George Montagu: 
**' We met at Northumberland House at 5, and set out in four 
coaches. Prince Edward, Colonel Brudenel, his groom, Lady 
Northumberland, Lady Mary Coke, Lady Carlisle, Miss Pelham, 
Lady Hertford, Lord Beauchamp, Lord Huntingdon, old Bowman, 
and I.” Such was the party. The chapel is described as small 
and low but neat, hung with Gothic paper. The service con- 
sisted of prayers, psalms, and a sermon, “‘ the latter by a young 
clergyman, one Dodd, who contributed [it appears Horace Wal- 
pole’s Protestantism had been a little scandalised by the Catholic 
atmosphere of the place] to the Popish idea one had imbibed by 
haranguing entirely in the French style, and very eloquently 
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and touchingly he apostrophysed the lost sheep, who sobbed 
and cried from their souls”—and must have done it very well, 
for ‘‘ so did my Lady Hertford and Fanny Pelham till I believe 
the city dames took them both for Jane Shores,” and we learn 
that the preacher concluded by “‘ addressing himself to his Royal 
Highness, whom he called most illustrious Prince, beseeching 
his protection” so successfully that Horace Walpole declared the 
sermon ‘‘a very pleasing performance’? and got ‘‘ the most 
illustrious,’ who sat before the altar in an armchair with a 
blue damask cushion, a prie-dieu, and a footstool of black cloth 
with gold nails, ‘‘ to desire it might be printed,” and Dr. Dodd, 
whether to remove any misapprehension or not, composed a poem 
on the Countess’s tears. 

His fame as a preacher spread. If money were wanted for 
a charity, a sermon from Dr. Dodd was the way to get it. In 
1767 he received the distinguished honour of being appointed 
chaplain to George III., and at the same time chaplain to the 
Bishop of St. Davids, who also made him Prebendary of 
Brecon. In the same year he became tutor to Philip Stanhope, 
afterwards Lord Chesterfield. If misfortunes are often blessings 
in disguise the converse is sometimes true, and it was a bad day 
for Dodd when he was introduced to Chesterfield. 

However, for the moment his star was in the ascendant. 
Fortune smiled even on the verger’s daughter. She receives a 
legacy of £1500 from a source as to which history is discreetly 
silent, and wins £1000 in a lottery. This was her husband’s 
opportunity. Most prudently he invested the money in a chapel 
in Pimlico, called Charlotte Chapel after the queen. No money 
was ever better laid out. The fashionable world flocked to 
Pimlico. He became an eighteenth-century George Honeyman. 
The Charlotte Chapel was as thronged as Lady Whittlesea’s, 
and, as in the latter place of worship, “‘ all the nobs came to hear 
him.” Success was assured. It is true a censorious world 
gossiped. His attentions to the female portion of his congrega- 
tion were a little marked. Ribald people called him “ the Maca- 
roni parson,” and alleged an over-fondness for the good things 
of this world. 


Still his congregation remained staunch and all went well till 
1774, 
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Then, in an unfortunate moment for Dodd, Dr. Moss was 
made Bishop of Bath and Wells. This left vacant the fashionable 
living of St. George’s, Hanover Square, said to be worth £1500 
a year, and Dodd was undoubtedly in pecuniary difficulties, 
An anonymous letter was written to Lady Apsley, wife of the 
Lord Chancellor of the time, offering her £3000 and an annuity 
of £500 a year for the vacant preferment. 

The letter was traced to Dodd. 

The poor Simonist adopted the usual formula of his kind, 
He wrote a dignified letter to the papers, saying that at the proper 
time, in spite of deceptive appearances, all would be cleared up. 
But it would not do. The facts were too blatant, and he was 
struck off the list of Royal Chaplains. | 

It was the beginning of the end. The scandal was public 
property. Foote put him in a farce! under the name of Mrs. 
Simony, and Dodd found the moment opportune for foreign 
travel. At Geneva Dodd visited his former pupil, now Lord 
Chesterfield. Despite all he was well received—it may be the 
full details of the scandal had not reached that peaceful spot— 
and he was presented by his noble patron to a living in Bucking- 
hamshire. Encouraged by this preferment, he returned to 
England, and found, at any rate, the Magdalen House faithful 
to its chaplain, for his portrait was soon after painted and hung 
in the board-room. 

All might yet have been well had it not been for his fatal 
debts. Whether they were due to his gambling and riotous 
living or his wife’s extravagance matters little. Their total 
remained the same, and the creditors were equally importunate. 
Something had to be done, and in his case there was no Colonel 
Newcome to appeal to—Charlotte Chapel is sold. 

Poor Dodd, in the language of a contemporary, even “descended 
so low as to become the editor of a newspaper.” 

All to no avail; and then the fatal step was taken. 

In 1777 Dodd offered a bond for £4200 in the name of Lord 
Chesterfield to a stockbroker named Robertson. For this amount 
Dodd undertook to pay £700 a year—Robertson finds a lender 
on these terms, The bond is lodged with the solicitor to the 
confiding lender, who, with a professional lack of charity, formed 
certain suspicions and went to ses Lord Chesterfield, and all wag 
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over. As to the forgery there could be no doubt, but Dodd was 
certainly unfortunate. Warrants were issued against him and 
Robertson. They were arrested and brought before the Lord 
Mayor. If the solicitor had not been in such a hurry the situation 
might have been saved. 

Dodd returned £3000 and offered security for the balance. 
It may fairly be assumed, with regard to the solicitor and his 
client, the money was what they wanted. The prosecution was 
satisfied; but it was too late: the criminal law had been set in 
motion, and the Lord Mayor of the day could only be obdurate. 
The result of the investigation at the Mansion House was to clear 
Robertson, who seems to have been an innocent dupe, and to 
send Dr. Dodd to the Old Bailey. 

In this matter Lord Chesterfield has been somewhat unfairly 
attacked. For years he was regarded as one who had acted with 
unnecessary harshness to his old tutor and friend. Long after- 
wards, when rallying a brother peer, who had shot a highwayman 
in self-defence, with the question, “‘ When did you kill a highway- 
man last?’ he was met with the retort, ““ When did you last 
hang a parson?’’ Yet it is difficult to see how Lord Chesterfield 
could have acted otherwise. He did not set the law in motion— 
nor was he the prosecutor. He gave evidence, it is true, but that 
he couldn’t avoid. If he might have done more to save Dodd 
from execution, it must be remembered in fairness he had helped 
him at the time of his disgrace, and was rewarded almost imme- 
diately by the forgery of his name by the man he had befriended. 

The trial at the Old Bailey could only have one result and one 
sentence. The bare question left was—could Dodd’s life be 
saved? Great efforts were made. It says much for the man’s 
character that he should have endeared himself to so many. 
About his social qualities there can be no doubt. Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall, who knew him well and dined at his house, describes 
him “as a plausible, agreeable man, lively, entertaining, well 
informed, and communicative in conversation.” But there 
must have been more in the man to have made so many do so 
much. 

It was no less a person than Caroline, daughter of the Duke 
of Grafton and wife of the Earl of Harrington, who enlisted 
Dr, Jehnson on behalf ef the prisoner, Johnson's acquaintance 
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with him was of the slightest. He had met him once, years before; 
nor could they have had much in common. We know how 
“mighty offensive’? Dr. Johnson found the public “levity of 
parsons,” and he would probably have thought taverns as un- 
suitable for prebendaries as he did for bishops. The Doctor, too, 
had a magnificent philosophy concerning friendship. As to 
feeling the distresses of others, “there was much noise made 
about it, but it was much exaggerated.” In fact, ‘‘ no one ate 
a slice of plum pudding the less because a friend was hanged,” 
and so forth. 

But the Doctor as a philosopher always reminds one of his 
friend Mr. Edwards, who “‘ set out to be a philosopher, but cheer- 
fulness kept breaking in.” So with Johnson; admirable though 
his theories, when it came to action his humanity broke in with 
results equally fatal. He was one of the few philosophers who 
kept his rules of conduct for home consumption and shrank 
from applying them to the outside world. Dodd had one 
claim the magnanimous Johnson could never resist. He was 
in sore distress. Here was a poor weak, erring mortal, and a 
chance of saving him. To the stout old Doctor there was only 
one thing to be done, and with all the latent energy of an indolent 
man he threw himself into the struggle. 

Allen the printer, who was Johnson’s landlord in Bolt Court, 
and also a great friend of the convicted man, carried the Countess’s 
letter to Johnson. We are told Johnson read it, was very much 
agitated, and said, “‘ I will do what I can,” and he certainly did. 
Sentence had been postponed in order to argue a point of law taken 
in Dodd’s favour. Dr. Johnson wrote the speech Dodd delivered 
before sentence of death was passed, and also wrote the sermon 
delivered in Newgate Chapel by Dodd to his fellow convicts. 

Dodd writes to him: ‘“‘I am so penetrated, my ever dear 
Sir, with a sense of your extreme benevolence towards me that 
I cannot find words equal to the sentiments of my heart. You 
are too conversant in the world to need the slightest hint from 
me of what infinite utility the speech on the awful day has been 
to me.” 

The sermon was afterwards published under the style, The 
Convict's address to his unhappy brethren. As to which a nice 
point of casuistry arose later on. Johnson complains to Boswell 
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that Dr. Dodd should have left the world persuaded that the 
address was hisown composition. Boswell reminds Johnson that 
he, at any rate, contributed to the deception, ‘“‘for when Mr. Seward 
expressed a doubt to you that it was not Dodd’s own because it 
had a great deal more force of mind in it than anything known 
to be his you answered, ‘ Why should you think so? Depend 
upon it, sir, when a man knows he is to be hanged in a fortnight 


it concentrates his mind wonderfully. 
Johnson, however, is not to be cornered. 


Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass as his own, while that could do him any 
good, that was an implied promise that I should not own it. To own it, therefore, 
would have been telling a lie with the addition of breach of promise, which was 
more than simply telling a lie to make it be believed it was Dodd’s. Besides, sir, 
I did not directly tell a lie, I left the manner uncertain. Perhaps I thought 
that Seward would not believe it the less to be mine, for when I said that I would 
not put it in his power to say I had owned it. 


The final thmg Johnson wrote was Dr. Dodd’s last solemn 
declaration, which was left with the sheriff at the place of execu- 
tion. In this composition the passage occurs: ‘‘ My life for 
some few unhappy years has been dreadfully hypocritical.” 
This Dodd changed to “‘ erroneous,’ with a note to the effect 
that ‘‘ with hypocrisy he could not charge himself.” 

Poor Dodd was at any rate frank enough when his pious 
friends tried to console him by saying he was leaving “‘ a wretched 
world.” ‘* No, no,” he said, ‘‘ it has been a very agreeable world 
to me.” Johnson quaintly comments on this: ‘‘ I respect Dodd 
for thus speaking the truth, for to be sure he had for several years 
enjoyed a life of great voluptuousness.” 

In addition to these efforts Johnson had written to the Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst, and Lord Mansfield, also a petition for 
mercy, signed by twenty thousand people, forwarded by the City 
of London; but much to his annoyance “ They mended it.” 

Later on Dodd writes again, asking Johnson to compose for 
him a letter to be sent to the king. Johnson wrote the letter, 
writing at the same time to Dodd: 

‘“‘Srr,—I most seriously enjoin you not to let it be at all 
known that I have written this letter and to return the copy to 
Mr. Allen in a cover to me. I hope I need not tell you I wish it 
success, but do not indulge hope—tell nobody.” 
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The letters were taken to Dodd in prison by Mr. Allen, who 
was a great friend of Akerman, the Governor of Newgate. Johnson 
had not the heart to see Dodd himself, as he said : ‘‘ It would have 
done me more harm than it would have done him good.” 

According to Boswell, Johnson also wrote a petition from 
Mrs. Dodd to the Queen, and observations in favour of a petition 
presented by Lord Percy printed in the newspapers. He 
certainly wrote to Charles Jenkinson, afterwards Lord Liver- 
pool. But all in vain. The king refused to interfere. Poor 
Dodd, who had had great hopes—‘ They never will hang me,” 
he said to his jailor—faced the position with a fortitude with 
which many would not have credited him. 

To Johnson he writes before the end a letter of thanks. “ Ac- 
cept, thou great and good heart, my earnest and fervent thanks 
and prayers for all thy benevolent and kind efforts on my behalf.’* 
And the kind Doctor writes in reply the letter from which an ex- 
tract has been given earlier, concluding with the touching request : 
** In requital of those well-intended offices which you are pleased 
so emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you make in 
* your devotions’ one petition for my eternal welfare.” 

Johnson thought he might have been pardoned. He writes 
to Boswell: ‘‘ Poor Dodd was put to death yesterday in oppo- 
sition to the recommendation of the Jury, the petition of the City 
of London and a subsequent petition signed by three and twenty 
thousand hands. Surely the voice of the public when it calls 
so loudly and only for mercy ought to be heard.” 

Wraxall asserts that Lord Mansfield, who had a good deal of 
the austerity of a Scotchman with a career, prevented the king 
exercising the prerogative of mercy. Still, judged by the standard 
of the time, it would have been an unusual extension of clemency. 
Dodd’s friends did not confine their efforts to petitions. Accord- 
ing to Johnson, Dodd’s City friends found a thousand pounds 
to be given the jailor if he would let him escape, and an image 
was made in wax, which was actually carried into the prison to 
be substituted for the fugitive forger. Johnson says he knew a 
man who walked about outside Newgate with £500 ready to be 
paid to any turnkey who could get him out; but it was too late— 
the prisoner was closely watched. 

Their exertions did not rest even at this, 
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According to Miss Reynolds, sister of Sir Joshua, Dodd had 
hopes up to the last. 

Some medical friends had told him that his life might be saved 
if the knot were tied in a particular manner behind his ear. This 
would prevent the extinction of life if he were cut down at once. 
Then he was to be carried by his friends to a convenient place, 
where they would use their utmost efforts to restore vitality. 

The hangman fixed the rope as desired and whispered to 
Dodd, ‘‘ You must not move an inch,” but he struggled, with a 
fatal result. 

Wraxall tells much the same story. “According to him, Dodd 
and the executioner were observed whispering. Wraxall attri- 
butes the failure of the plot to the enormous crowd, which attended 
the execution and prevented the body being removed with suffi- 
cient despatch. He declares : ‘‘ His body was conveyed. to a house 
in the City of London, where it underwent every scientific profes- 
sional operation which it was hoped might restore circulation. 
Percival Pott, who was one of the most eminent of the surgeons 
of the day, was present to direct them.” But it was not to be, 
and Dr. Dodd died on the scaffold. 

When all was over there was a reaction in Dodd’s favour, 
and in certain and feminine quarters a tendency to place the 
poor man on a pedestal he little deserved, but Doctor Johnson, 
who had worked so loyally to save him, showed his usual sound 
sense. ‘* A friend of mine,” he says, ‘‘ came to me and told me 
that a lady wished to have Dr. Dodd’s picture in a bracelet and 
asked me for a motto. I said I could think of no better than 
currat lex. I was very willing to have him pardoned, that is 
to have the sentence changed to transportation, but when he 
was once hanged I did not wish he should be made a saint.” 
That poor Dodd undoubtedly was not, but we may at any rate 
say this in his favour: many a worse man has had more leniency 
shown him. 


H. C. Biron. 
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OLD MASTERS AT THE GRAFTON 
GALLERIES 


Tue phenomenal success, financial and artistic, of the exhibition 
held two years ago at the Grafton Galleries in aid of the National 
Gallery Funds is being repeated at the present moment; and 
this exhibition is in many respects the most remarkable art 
event of the year—a year which numbers among its surprises the 
disappearance of “ Mona Lisa.” Most students will, I think, agree 
that not a little of the success and attraction of these two exhi- 
bitions centre in the admirable and scholarly catalogues. The 
system adopted, whilst capable of minor improvements, is a 
model upon which all other exhibitions—particularly the Winter 
ones at Burlington House—ought to be catalogued. Every scrap 
of fact bearing upon the provenance of a picture is a most impor- 
tant part of its history; but the vicissitudes of pictures by Old 
Masters have been so varied and are so full of ramifications that 
in very few instances can a provenance be built up and considered 
as final. 

Except those in public galleries—and not always all of these— 
there is a lamentable lacuna of several centuries in the history 
of nearly all old pictures. Vasari and other early writers record 
the existence of certain works, some of which remained in their 
original homes, churches, chapels, and private palaces, until 
the Continental upheavals of the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and then disappeared, to turn up in English houses. The 
Grand Tours of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were 
responsible for the quiet disappearance, from Italy especially, 
of many fine pictures as well as vast quantities of rubbish; 
whilst the convenient method of disposing of consignments 
at the rooms of Mr. James Christie greatly favoured the 
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importation * and distribution of the art treasures of the 
Continent. 

The difficulties in building up the pedigree of a picture are due, 
first, to the rarity of old sale and other catalogues; secondly, the 
indifferent manner in which pictures were at one time catalogued ; 
and, thirdly, to the haphazard way in which attributions have been 
changed from time to time. What is wanted is less criticism and 
more documentation. A diligent and exhaustive examination 
of available records would show us a clear history of the successive 
ownership of many fine pictures in public and private collections. 
The material for this is exceedingly voluminous and would occupy 
many years in getting into order, but this once done would prove 
of the highest value in the history of art. 

The catalogues of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, the Bur- 
lington Magazine, and Mr. M. W. Brockwell’s labours have 
contributed much towards this desirable end. But much more 
remains to be done, and much that has been done readily admits 
of correction and amplification. With a due spirit of thankfulness 
for the many “‘ favours received’? in the shape of excellent 


* A well-documented and statistical history of the importation of works of art 
into England would form a valuable book. For instance, in the Treasury Papers, 
1722, vol, 240, No. 5, July 13, there is a most interesting Memorial of the 
Commissioners of Customs to the Lords of the Treasury, of which the follow- 
ing is a précis: Their lordships having given directions that some pictures 
belonging to Lord Whitworth, his Majesty’s late Ambassador at Berlin, which 
he has had a great while, and are now under stop here, may be delivered in like 
manner as has been accustomed to be done to other ambassadors on their return, 
acquaint their lordships that by several laws certain duties are laid on pictures 
‘ported. The proper officers have certified that the duties laid on these 
twenty-three pictures amount to £63. The present Bishop of London on his 
return from being Envoy in Sweden paid custom for a considerable quantity of 
plate, pursuant to directions from the Treasury. The Earl of Strafford, when 
Ambassador from his late Majesty to the States of Holland, paid duties upon 
his pictures, under a report to the Treasury in 1712, and it has been the constant 
practice ever since to insist on the payment of the duties on pictures, and so 
forth, More than a century afterwards, according to a writer in Votes and Queries, 
February 5, 1898, the number of pictures imported into Great Britain from 
1833 to 1838 inclusive from Germany, [taly, and Holland averaged about 8000 
annually; for the year ending January 1839 the number was 9620, and the 
amount of duty paid was £2844; in 1840 the number was 11,641 and the duty 
£3299; in 1841 the number was 11,920 and the duty £3628; and in 1842 for 
13,108 pictures the duty was £3681. 
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cataloguing, I should like to indicate a few amplifications on 
certain entries in the Grafton Gallery catalogue. 

To take, as the first instance, the entry of Mr. Brinsley Marlay’s 
interesting Cassone front, No. 2, with an episode from the story 
of Cupid and Psyche, which Mr. Berenson ascribes to Jacopo del 
Sellaio. The provenance of this is not fully worked out. It came, 
as suggested at second hand, from the Fesch collection, but 
never from that of J. W. Brett, an error due solely to a blunder 
in Redford’s Art Sales (ii. 237). As I have the French edition 
(printed in Rome in 1841) of the Fesch catalogue in which the 
whole of the 3222 pictures of which the Cardinal’s wonderful 
collection originally consisted are fairly fully enumerated, and 
also the catalogues, dated 1844, of the sale which took place in 
Rome in 1845, I am able to add what I think are some interesting 
facts. There can be no doubt that the artist—whoever he was— 
of the Cassone front in question painted a series of pictures 
illustrating this story. Two of them had apparently always 
been together from the time they were painted until they were 
purchased or otherwise obtained by Cardinal Fesch (1763-1839), 
the half-brother of Letizia Ramolino, Bonaparte’s mother, 
who had unrivalled opportunities of collecting. In the 1841 
Fesch catalogue they are Nos. 2356-7, are bracketed together and 
thus described: “‘ La fable le Psyché, representée en deux tableaux 
que l’on attribuée 4 l’école florentine.” The dimensions are given 
as 1 pied 10 pouces high and 5 pieds 6 pouces broad. These 
dimensions agree as nearly as possible with the picture in the 
Grafton Gallery. In the sale catalogue they are Nos. 1219-20, and 
realised 69 and 80 Roman écus respectively, and were purchased 
for or by Mr. Davenport Bromley, who bought many pictures 
at this sale, as did the Marquess of Hertford and several other 
English collectors—a sale in which, it may be added parenthetically, 
there was a version of Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Mona Lisa” of 
which we have heard so much lately, and of which there is a copy 
now at the Grafton Gallery. 

Waagen saw Mr. Davenport Bromley’s collection at Wooton 
Hall, and it is evident that, following upon his remarks in Art 
Treasures of Great Britain (iii. 374), this pair of pictures came 
to be ascribed to Filippo Lippi, by whom, until recently, they 
were considered to be. Waagen, however, committed himself 
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somewhat reluctantly, for he says “‘ I am inclined to attribute”’ 
these two pictures—which he regarded, curiously enough, as 
altar-pieces !—to that artist. In 1863 the Davenport Bromley 
pictures were sold at Christie’s, and these two so-called Filippo 
Lippis were purchased by Mr. Alexander Barker, at whose sale 
in 1879 they again came into the market. They were now 
separated; one was sold for 120 guineas to M. Coureau, and went 
to either France or Germany, and the other for 115 guineas to 
Messrs. Colnaghi and Co., doubtless Mr. Brinsley Marlay’s, who 
lent it to the Grosvenor Gallery in 1893-4. Mr. Berenson in his 
census Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, 1909 (pp. '181- 
185), has only traced this one of the pair. The Barker sale of 1879 
contained a third and smaller panel (16 x 59 in., as compared with 
the Fesch pictures, which measure 233 x 70} in.) of the same 
series; this was bought by the late Charles Butler, and was sold 
at Christie’s in May last, as by Filippino Lippi, for 500 guineas, 
although Mr. Butler had only paid 65 guineas for it in 1879. 
. Mr. Berenson also includes this panel in his Jacopo del Sellaio 
census. Broadly speaking, only about a century in the life- 
history of these Cupid and Psyche pictures has been accounted 
for, and, as they were painted before 1493, over three centuries 
yet remain to be filled in with their successive owners ! 

Lord Brownlow’s ‘‘ Scene from ‘ Orlando Furioso’ ” (No. 30), 
formerly ascribed to Dosso Dossi and now attributed to his less 
well known brother Battista di Dosso, is probably one of a series 
done for the House of Este. In an inventory of the pictures 
belonging to the Principe Cesare Ignazio d’ Este, dated 16 Giugno, 
1685, there is the following entry: ‘‘ Un Paesi de Dossi, con 
Pistoria della lotta che fece sul ponte Rodomonte et Orlando,” 
and if it is not identical with Lord Brownlow’s, it is evidently one 
of the same series. It would have explained much to the average 
visitor if it had been pointed out that the Countess Cowper’s 
three pictures with the story of Joseph (Nos. 32, 33, and 35) 
formed part of the series painted by Andrea del Sarto, Granacci, 
and Pontormo for the bedroom of Francesco Borgherini and 
Margerita Accaiuoli in their summer palace on the Borgo S. Apos- 
tolo. During the siege of Florence, we are told, Della Palla— 
brocanteur le quatre sous ’’—agent of Francois I., made an 
unsuccessful effort to carry off the furniture and pictures of this 
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room. Four of these panels are still in Italy: two by Andrea 
del Sarto in the Pitti Palace and two by Granacci in the Uffizi. 
The Countess Cowper lends one by Andrea del Sarto and two 
(both formerly ascribed to him) by Pontormo. Waagen (Works 
of Art and Artists in England, 1838, iii. p. 9) only mentions the 
first of these, which he refers to the later period of the master, 
Nothing appears to be known of their modern history.* 

An interesting fact may be mentioned in connection with 
Lord Brownlow’s “ Diana and Actzon ” (No. 154). The catalogue 
states that in a letter of 1559 to Philip II., Titian mentions an 
** Acteon torn by dogs,” but that “ hitherto no one has identified 
this with the present work.” In a “Catalogo” (dated circa 1689) 
of the pictures of the Queen of Sweden I find the following entry : 
“Un quadro di Diana in piedi in atto di saettare Adone 
[? Actzon] preso da cani in bellissimo paese fatto con grandissima 
arte, figure grandi al naturale, di Tiziano, in tela alte p™ [palmi] 
sette et un terzo e larga p™ otto con cornice dorata liscia alla 
romana.” The history of this picture is unusually clear for 
about two and a half centuries: it passed with others from 
Queen Christina’s collection into that of the Duke of Orleans, 
and thence into that of Sir Abraham Hume for 200 guineas ; 
it is noticed in Waagen’s Art Treasures (1854, iil. 313); on 
p- 471 of the Description des Tableaux au Palais Royal, 1727 ; 
and in Buchanan’s Memoirs, i. 113. 

Passing from the Italian pictures to those of the Dutch, 
Flemish, and other schools, it may be pointed out that the 
Rembrandt portrait of Caterina Hooghsext (No. 60) is described 
in Edmund Higginson’s catalogue of 1842, No. 39; and that 
Turner’s “ Windmill and Lock” (No. 66) was sold in the Heugh 
sale at Christie’s in 1874 for 1750 guineas. The Holbein portrait 
said to represent Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk (No. 81), 
was in the sale of Bertie B. Mathew, of Cavendish Square, on 

* A very considerable number of the Cowper pictures were collected by 
Amabel Lady Hume (afterwards successively Baroness Lucas and Countess de 
Grey), who died in 1833, and who was almost the only English lady who has 
collected Old Masters with signal success, The 1834 catalogue of pictures 
belonging to Thomas Earl de Grey at his house in St. James’s Square shows 
this remarkable woman’s enterprise in a hobby in which few women have 


entered. This Earl de Grey succeeded his aunt at 4 St. James’s Square, and in 
due course the collection was inherited by his grandson, the late Earl Cowper. 
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May 15, 1846 (Lot23), when it was said to represent the Emperor 
Maximilian, and when it was bought by the dealer H. Farrer 
for 80 guineas. M. L. Dimier, in Le Portrait du XVII* Siécle, 
1904, published a learned commentary on the exhibition of 
Primatifs Franeais in Paris of that year, and deals at considerable 
length with Sir Frederick Cook’s portrait of Diane de Poitiers by 
Clouet (No. 85); the comments of so high an authority must 
form an important item in the bibliography of this picture. 

Two of Lord Spencer’s exhibits are of portraits of which the 
identity is uncertain. The Titian supposed portrait of Ignatius 
Loyola (No. 105) has been at Althorp for at least nearly a century. 
Curiously enough, its attribution to Titian is of comparatively 
modern date, for in Dibdin’s Ades Althorpiane, 1822 (p. 273), it 
is described as by an unknown master “apparently of the 
sixteenth century,” and as having “all the force and severity 
of the pencil of Spagnoletto.” This may suggest a revision of the 
present attribution. The second portrait, “Old Cornaro” 
(No. 44), which appears in the 1851 catalogue of the Althorp 
pictures as by Titian (and as such it is reproduced on p. 228 of 
the Klassiker der Kunst volume on this artist), is now ascribed 
to Tintoretto; it is not mentioned in Dibdin’s Ades, but it 
may possibly be the “ Portrait of one of the Cornaro family ”— 
“highly descriptive of ease and dignity ’—in the Edward Cox 
sale of 1815 (Lot 72, 103 guineas), when it was claimed to have 
come from the Orleans collection, but in which it cannot be 
traced. Another of Lord Spencer’s exhibits, Joos Van Cleve 
the Younger, by himself (No. 89), calls for notice. This is 
mentioned and reproduced by Dibdin (Aides, p. 246) as an un- 
known portrait, “ apparently of a man of letters, by Sir Anthony 
More—a very fine specimen of the master”; the engraving of 
it was by Professor Hesse, of Munich, “from an exquisite copy 
in water-colours, of the same size, by the late Mr. Satchwell.” 

Although Goya’s portrait of Dofia Antonia Zarate (No. 52), 
the property of Mr. Otto Beit, may not have been previously 
exhibited, it is none the less well known, and has been frequently 
reproduced: eg., Zeitschrift fiir bildende kunst, 1900, p. 229; 
The Connoisseur, October 1902, p. 116 ; and also on p. 195 of an 
article on Goya in L’ Art et les Artistes, of which I have unfortu- 
nately omitted to date my excerpt. 
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I may add some important data to the very long entry 
concerning Lord Northbrook’s portrait of Jan Steen by himself 
(No. 93). This was one of the many fine pictures collected by 
Bouchier Cleeve (who died in March 1760), a wealthy pewterer 
of Cheapside, and hung at his house at Foots Cray, Kent. 
“ There is a pewterer,”’ writes Horace Walpole to Sir Horace Mann, 
February 9, 1758,“ one Cleeve, who some time ago gave a thousand 
pounds for four very small Dutch pictures,” and who, it may be 
added, acquired Foots Cray in 1755. Cleeve’s daughter Ann 
married (April 10, 1765) Sir George Yonge, K.B., M.P., Governor- 
General of the Cape of Good Hope, and he squandered not only 
his own patrimony, but the estate of his wife. Cleeve’s collection 
remained intact until March 24-25, 1806, when it was sold at 
4 Stratford Place, London, by an auctioneer named White ; 
this Steen portrait, described as “very masterly and finely 
painted,’ was Lot 68 in the second day’s sale. Lord Penrhyn’s 
Cuyp (No. 104) is one of the several with which the siege of Breda 
inspired that all-round artist. This particular example is evidently 
from the J. Hargreaves sale of 1873, when it brought 120 guineas. 

Whilst it has been possible in a limited space to deal only 
with a few of the pictures now on view at the Grafton Galleries, 
and whilst these annotations may prove acceptable in the 
compilation of the édition de luxe of the catalogue of that exhibi- 
tion, it has been, I think, made abundantly clear that by no 
means the last word has been said as to the vicissitudes of many 
of the pictures on view. The catalogue sets up a very high 
standard for such compilations, and the pressure under which it 
was compiled constitutes it an amazingly noteworthy pro- 
duction. Next to the esthetic enjoyment of viewing a picture 
by an Old Master is an account of its history down through the 
ages. 


W. RoseErts. 


THE NEW PROTECTION 


THE adventurous spirit in Australian politics has inspired much 
daring legislative exploration work. An Australian Parliament 
seeks the ideal system of government with the spirit in which 
navigators sought the North-west Passage; and is not timid of 
venturing on new tracks in the quest. The ideal is as elusive as 
all human ideals, but in the work of exploration some valuable 
discoveries are made: and these are for the use of the world as 
well as for the use of the little British community ho'ding its 
island outpost in the South Seas. The Australian ballot, the 
Australian system of land titles (known as Torrens) have been 
imitated in other countries: and Australian legislation on 
industrial and agricultural subjects is being closely watched by 
reformers all the world over. Mr. Roosevelt, for example, in his 
recent attempt to find a broader popular sanction for the 
Republican Party in the United States, went to Australia for 
the single constructive feature of his platform, and advocated 
an approach to the tariff ideas which the Commonwealth has 
evolved and styled the “‘ New Protection.’ The ideas of that 
“New Protection”’ begin, too, to find expression from platforms 
in Great Brita (those who talk of “social reform allied to 
Tariff Reform” are really talking the “‘ New Protection”), and are 
worthy of close study by the leaders of the party which seeks 
to make Tariff Reform the first step in a policy of national 
reorganisation. 

The phrase “ New Protection” was originally, I think, Mr. 
Deakin’s, though it is now most often in the mouths of the members 
of the Labour Party. The antithesis to it in Australian Pro- 
tectionist politics I remember once phrasing as “ the high-tariff 
and low-wage policy.” There was then a manufacturing interest 
in Australia, infected with American ideas, which was very 
insistent in its demands for high Protection against foreign com- 
petition, and at the same time very reluctant to allow its workers 
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the betterment in wages and labour conditions which should 
follow Tariff Reform. That “ high-tariff and low-wage section ” 
nursed into life the policy of the “ New Protection,” which is 
simply a policy of pursuing by tariff legislat:on the general benefit 
of the community, and especially the benefit of farming and 
industrial classes. 

A tariff—it is only necessary to explain in Great Britain, where 
Free Trade ideas (and misconceptions) survive—can be used with 
efficacy for a wide variety of purposes. It may be used to force 
a quick growth of local manufactures, leaving the employer, 
worker, and consumer to share the benefit on the principle of 
“he takes who has the power.” That is the Protection of the 
United States. It has led to an enormous material prosperity ; 
and it has also led to Trusts, to savage labour discontent, and to 
the looting of the consumer. The country as a whole has enor- 
mously benefited, but the benefit has not been very evenly dis- 
tributed, and this inequality of distribution has led to serious and, 
on the whole, just discontent. Again a tariff may be used to 
further national ambitions, with the main idea of making a 
people more self-sufficient, and better prepared for war. That 
is the Protection of Germany and Japan. It has, within a century, 
raised a European country, which once was mostly notable for 
supplying waiters to Europe, to a position in which all Europe 
waits anxiously on its decrees. It has lifted an Asiatic nation 
from a pretty and uncivilised medizvalism into a place in the 
concert of Great Powers. Again a tariff may be used with the 
main idea of securing within a country the greatest comfort for 
the greatest number by excluding cheap foreign competition and, 
within the enclosure of customs walls, keeping up a high average 
of contentment. That is the “New Protection” of Australia, 
making the well-paid worker its chief object. 

The “New Protection” has been attempted rather than 
actually achieved in Australia, as the constitutional limitations 
of the Federal power have stood in the way of the full working of 
the practical steps adopted to give it effect. But its principle 
is accepted by all parties; by the Labour Party first of all, which 
advocates at the present time a thorough revision of the tariff on 
‘“‘ New Protection” lines; by the following of Mr. Deakin, who, 
whilst in office, introduced in the Harvesters’ legislation (Customs 
Tariff Act, 1906, Excise Tariff Act, 1906) all the principles of the 
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“New Protection’’; and even by the Free Trade remnant which 
takes up the position that “if there is to be any Protection at all, 
it should certainly be given for the benefit of all classes of the 
community.” 

The Harvesters’ legislation before mentioned will best explain 
the “ New Protection” methods, to which it gave concrete legislative 
expression. The facts upon which that legislation was based 
were accepted at the time as these: Australian inventiveness and 
enterprise had evolved a new type of harvesting machinery, “ the 
stripper-harvester,” suitable for the thin crops of the great wheat 
areas of the plains. It stripped off the grain from the crop as it 
stood, leaving the straw to be afterwards eaten down by cattle. 
American manufacturers copied the design of these Australian 
machines, and began to compete with the Australian manu- 
facturers in the Argentine Republic and in North Africa, where 
similar conditions called for the stripper-harvester: and also 
they attacked the Australian manufacturer in his home market 
with “dumped” goods, the idea being to kill the Australian 
production and thus have a world monopoly. The ordinary 
tariff gave some protection to the Australian manufacturers, but 
not sufficient to enable them to meet “‘ dumping” competition. 
They asked, therefore, for a much higher import duty, sufficient 
to exclude altogether the American imports. In the export 
market of Africa and South America they were able, they stated, 
to withstand American competition because the conditions were 
fair. There was no “dumping.” American and Australian 
machines alike were sold for a profit and the superior quality of 
the Australian article secured for it a better share of the trade 
than the American enjoyed. But in the Australian market the 
American sold at below a profitable rate so as to shut up the 
Australian factories and thus allow of the development of an 
American agricultural machinery Trust with the whole world as 
its field of exploitation. It might lead to a long and entirely 
profitless controversy if I were to state that these were the facts 
of the case. But they were accepted as the facts by a majority 
of the Australian Parliament. It is really immaterial to the 
present argument whether the stripper-harvester was worked 
out on independent lines in America, or was actually pirated by 
Americans from Australian inventions. It is also immateria] 
whether the American exporters to Australia really ‘“ dumped ”’ 
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ornot. What is relevant is to consider how the Australian people, 
believing these to be the facts, determined to save for their 
country the agricultural machinery industry, honestly convinced 
that it was in danger. 

Against the raising of the tariff wall strong objections were 
put forward in some quarters. It was urged that to raise the 
tariff would enable the agricultural machinery makers of Australia 
to create a Trust among themselves, and, having a monopoly by 
grace of the prohibitive tariff, to raise the price of their machines 
against the farmer. Agricultural machinery, it was urged, was 
the raw material of the farmer. High Protection on it would 
raise prices hugely, make the farmer’s life harder and the bread 
of the people dearer. There was another objection to an 
increase in the tariff on agricultural machinery, that the 
manufacturers did not pay their workers good wages, and 
therefore the industry was not a public-benefit one, and there- 
fore not entitled to sympathy. 

The position was met by legislation, which provided: (a) That 
the tariff on agricultural machinery should be raised to a rate 
sufficient to give adequate Protection against the American 
competition ; (6) that in return for the wider Australian market 
thus secured to them the manufacturers of the stripper-harvester 
should materially reduce their price to the farmer and should 
better the wages of their employees. Thus by exclusion of 
foreign competition, a fair local price and fair wages were both 
ensured. The Act studied the interests of consumer, producer, 
and worker. It might have left the settlement of wage conditions 
to private negotiation, but it was natural, in a country where 
industrial arbitration is becoming accepted generally as the 
substitute for strikes, to arrange the wages too. 

The theoretical Free Trader will, at first thought, be confi- 
dent that the above represents an economic impossibility. But, 
after all, the legislation was only an attempt to exploit for the 
public advantage a familiar principle of modern industry: that the 
greater the production and the surer the market the cheaper the 
possible rate of production. A manufacturer or combination of 
manufacturers, assured of, say, the supply of 50,000 locomotives 
yearly in England, could turn them out at a much cheaper rate 
than if they had to keep their works going for the supply of 
perhaps 36,000, perhaps 40,600, they could never teli: or perhaps 
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indeed only 20,000 because of some great dumping of a foreign 
rival’s surplus stock. 

It will be of interest to quote an official summary of this Har- 
vester legislation as showing the method of the ‘‘ New Protection”’ : 


By the Customs Tariff, 1906, increased duties were. imposed upon certain 
classes of agricultural machinery, notably the “ stripper-harvester,” a machine 
invented in Australia, which has, to a great extent, replaced the “reaper and 
binder and thrashing machine” in the harvesting of wheat. By the same Act 
it was enacted that the machines scheduled should not be sold at a higher cash 
price than was thereby fixed, and that, if that price should be exceeded, the 
Commonwealth Executive should have power, by reducing the Customs duties 
imposed by the Act, to withdraw the tariff protection. 

By the Excise Tariff Act, 1906 (No. 16 of 1906), an excise of one-half the 
duty payable upon imported agricultural machinery was imposed upon similar 
machinery manufactured in Australia, But it was provided that the latter 
should be exempt from excise if the manufacturer thereof complied with the 
following condition, namely, that the goods be manufactured under conditions 
as to the remuneration of labour which 

(a) Are declared by resolution of both Houses of the Commonwealth 
Parliament to be fair and reasonable; or 

(6) Are in accordance with the terms of an industrial award under the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904; or 

(¢) Are in accordance with the terms of an industrial agreement filed 
under the last-mentioned Act; or 

(d) Are, on an application made for the purpose to the President of the 
Court, declared to be fair and reasonable by him, or by a judge of a 
State court, or a State industrial authority, to whom he may refer 
the matter. 


The Harvester legislation was doomed to failure; but the 
rock on which it split was not an economic principle but a con- 
stitutional law point. The manufacturers of agricultural machinery 
were themselves quite satisfied that if the tariff were raised so as 
to exclude altogether foreign competition, they could raise the 
wages of their workers and lower the price of their goods. But 
when the Federal Constitution defined the ambits of authority 
for the Federal and the States legislatures it left the matter of 
industrial legislation partly in the hands of the State authority ; 
and the High Court of Australia ruled that this Harvester legisla- 
tion was a trespass by the Federal power on State rights, and 
therefore void. The party in office in Australia now proposes 
a constitutional amendment which will give the Federation full 
power in such matters, Then the “New Protection” will be 
enforced not merely in regard to one industry but in regard to all, 
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That “New Protection” will give to the Australian manv- 
facturer an adequate tariff against foreign competition. But 
it will be on the condition that he pays fair wages and charges 
fair prices. A sweating industry will lose its Protection. If, too, 
advantage is taken by manufacturers of prohibitive Protection 
to form Trusts and unduly raise the price of goods to the con- 
sumer, they will lose their Protection. A permanent Tariff 
Commission under this system will watch the interests of manu- 
facturers, consumers, and workers, and see that there is a “ square 
deal,” to use Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase. 

The ideal of the “ New Protection” (which is purely an in. 
dustrial policy) has been to an extent modified in Australia by an 
Imperial purpose, which is responsible for the preference granted 
to British imports; and by a national defence purpose which 
recognises that the increasing liabilities for naval and military 
expenditure will enforce the continuance of many revenue pro- 
ducing duties really foreign to the “ New Protection.” (The 
“‘ New Protection ” aims at free trade in everything the country 
cannot economically produce from its own resources ; and objects 
therefore to duties, such as that on tea, which are so dear to the 
heart of the British Free Trader.) But, in the main, the purpose 
of the tariff is to raise profits for the farmer and wages for the 
worker. It is found that this means a general prosperity for the 
community. With the farmers doing well and the workers 
doing well, all classes, professional, mercantile, and investing, 
do well. 

When a patriotic party in power in Great Britain sets to work 
to lay down the lines of a tariff, it will probably find much that 
can usefully be imitated in the “ New Protection” of Australia. 
A purely “farming and industrial” tariff would possibly not 
suit altogether the needs of Great Britain. If I might hazard 
an opinion, I should say that in this country the first aim of a tariff 
should be defence, 7.e., to make the food supply more sure: the 
second aim, the bettering of the agricultural and industrial con- 
ditions; the third aim, Imperial. The Australian tariff system 
is, in the first instance, agricultural and industrial, in the second, 
Imperial and defensive. It comes, I think, closest to the ideal 
tariff for this country, but withal will provide hints of methods 
suitable to Great Britain rather than a model for imitation. 


FRANK Fox. 


MR. R. L. BORDEN 


Now’s the day, and now’s the hour, 
See the front of battle lour. 


Ropert Burys. 


Tue hour brings forth the man. Seldom has the truth of this 
optimistic saying been more strikingly verified than in the case 
of Robert Laird Borden. Little more than a year ago Mr. 
Borden was comparatively unknown even in the Dominion of 
Canada. To-day he has won a world-wide reputation as the man 
who inspired the Canadian nation to reject the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States of America, who beat back the 
forces of those enemies in Great Britain, Canada, and the United 
States who would gladly see Canada annexed to the last-named 
country, and who has given to the whole British Empire another 
opportunity of realising in its fulness the ideal of Mr. Chamberlain. 
The leadership of Mr. Borden in this great crisis cannot be too 
highly praised. From the first moment when the danger appeared 
he grasped its full significance and set himself resolutely to combat 
it with all the power at his disposal. He rejected with scorn that 
policy of “‘ uncompromising toleration” which carried Colonel 
Newcome to Westminster, and adopted instead the maxim of 
Alvan in The Tragic Comedians that “ compromise is virtual 
death; it is the pact between cowardice and comfort under the 
title of expediency.” Seeing at a glance where the strength of 
the Reciprocity movement lay, he undertook with characteristic 
courage a prolonged tour in the West. The same ground had, 
not long before, been traversed by Sir Wilfrid Laurier. Mr. 
Borden’s campaign afforded the West an excellent opportunity 
of judging between the merits of the two leaders. Sir Wilfrid’s 
speeches had been chiefly conspicuous for froth and the vain 
endeavour to reconcile his pronouncements in the East with a 
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policy that should win him votes in the West. Mr. Borden, on 
the other hand, maintained an unflinchingly consistent attitude 
and refused to buy votes at the price of becoming a political 
mountebank. He told the farmers that so long as he led the 
Conservatives his party would have nothing to do with Recipro- 
city, and the progressively increasing number of the attempts 
to spoil his meetings showed clearly that the grain-growers 
were frightened at his success. And of that success there can be 
no doubt whatsoever. He may not, perhaps, have influenced 
any very large number of voters in the West, but he won for 
himself that tribute of admiration which is always paid to the 
man of single-minded purpose, and he put fresh heart into his 
followers in every province of the Dominion. Everywhere the 
Conservatives redoubled their efforts, and there was no slackening 
in the tension until the results of the General Election showed that 
the Canadian nation was resolved to work out its own independent 
destiny upon the American continent and at the same time to 
remain an integral part of the British Empire. 

That Mr. Borden has revealed unexpected qualities of leader- 
ship may frankly be admitted. But that his triumph should have 
come as so much of a surprise as it appears to have done shows 
that his great quality of courage has been very imperfectly 
appreciated. And yet this characteristic has been the main- 
spring of his political career, as the following brief sketch may 
serve to indicate. 

Born at Grand Pré in 1854, Mr. Borden came of British stock. 
His ancestors were “ men of Kent,” and (if we may accept the 
testimony of a certain sporting journal which affects a hue common 
also to a particular brand of pills efficacious for pale people) the 
original branch of the family is still flourishing at Headcorn. 
After having received his education at Acadia Villa Academy 
and having acted for a time as a professor in the Glenwood 
Institute, Nova Scotia, Mr. Borden was in 1878 called to the Bar. 
Before long he became the recognised leader at the Nova Scotian 
Bar, and when he made his appearance before the Supreme Court 
at Ottawa he speedily took rank with the leading advocates from 
Montreal and Toronto. The law was a profession which com- 
manded his sincere enthusiasm and which he was eminently 
qualified to adorn, What position he would have attained 
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had he not entered the Federal Parliament in 1896 as member for 
Halifax it is impossible tosay. He entered Parliament reluctantly 
and only as the victim of severe pressure. For the first few years 
his heart was evidently not in his new duties. He spoke but 
infrequently, and his speeches were for the most part concerned 
with questions in which legal considerations were paramount. 

In 1901 came one of the most important crises in Mr. Borden’s 
life. Sir Charles Tupper, who had led the Conservative Party 
after the withdrawal of Sir Mackenzie Bowell, decided to retire, 
and it became necessary to appoint a successor. The position 
was one which only a man of courage would undertake. For the 
plight of the party was truly piteous. Demoralised by the death 
of their great leader, Sir John Macdonald, the Conservatives had 
further lost Sir John Abbott, Sir John Thompson, and Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell in rapid succession, while Sir Charles Tupper’s 
service as High Commissioner in London had put him somewhat 
out of touch with his party. For a decade or so they had drifted 
helplessly along, and their impotence was increased by the bold 
adoption by the Liberal Party of that project of Preferential 
Duties with which the Conservatives had long coquetted. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier was now at the zenith of his popularity with both 
the English and French Canadians and was firmly entrenched 
behind his winning personality. There was no one on the Con- 
servative side who could pretend to anything like an equal 
authority ; certainly not Mr. Borden, whose uneventful Parlia- 
mentary career had only begun with Sir Wilfrid’s Premiership. 
And yet it was upon Mr. Borden that the choice of the party fell. 
It is no wonder that he was unwilling to accept the post, and his 
unwillingness was, no doubt, increased by the consciousness that 
he was regarded as a stop-gap. His nolo episcopari was, how- 
ever, overruled, and, having once sunk his personal desires, 
Mr. Borden addressed himself to his uphill struggle with a 
stout heart: 

Neither in the General Elections of 1904 nor of 1908 did 
Mr. Borden have a sporting chance. The former struggle turned 
mainly upon the terms of the building of the Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. Mr. Borden neatly summed up the difference 
between the two rival policies when he inquired whether the 
Canadians wanted a Government-owned Railway or a Railway- 
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owned Government. But the fight was, on the whole, mal- 
adroitly contested by the Conservatives, and the impression gained 
ground that they did not want a second transcontinental railway. 
In 1908 there was even less at issue, and Sir Wilfrid, pointing 
to his white hairs as Sir John Macdonald had done before him, 
asked to be allowed to finish his life’s work. In both years Canada 
was enjoying a prosperous season, and the Conservatives were 
regarded by some people in the light of a baby which deliberately 
pumps up its tears and bellows lustily for the mere sake of 
bellowing. 

But in the meantime the reputation of Mr. Borden was steadily 
increasing. In 1904 a Conservative saying had been, “‘ We had 
rather take Quebec than have written Gray’s Elegy.” When, 
however, in the following year Sir Wilfrid Laurier introduced 
his Bills establishing and providing for the government of the new 
provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan and proposed therein 
to establish the “ separate school” system in its entirety, Mr. 
Borden took up a position of determined hostility. By this action, 
of course, he incurred the bitter enmity of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, to placate which had been an endeavour of the Conserva- 
tive Party. Hisstandpoint, which was the broader and the strictly 
Federal one, did not commend itself to all his followers. He stuck 
to his guns, however, and, aided by dissension in the Laurier 
Cabinet, had the satisfaction of seeing the Premier himself bring 
forward an amendment to his own Bill which did much towards 
mitigating the grievance. 

Another occasion upon which Mr. Borden showed marked 
courage was when the Canadian Parliament made the experiment 
of paying an official salary to the leader of the Opposition. He 
was not himself in need of the money, but he fully realised that a 
time might come, as it had come in the past, when such assistance 
would be of great importance, and he consented to accept the 
money duly voted. For this action he was bitterly assailed by 
many of his own party, who proclaimed that he would henceforth 
be the mere tool of the Laurier Government. Ilis dignity in 
these circumstances was admirable; nor, having accepted the 
salary, did he attempt to play to the gallery by ostentatiously 
disbursing it upon other than his own personal expenses. Such 
a record as this might, one would think, have led the observant 
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critic to expect that, when the hour came, Mr. Borden would not 
fail through timidity. 

Of the part which he has played during the past twelve months 
in Canada something has already been said. The question now 
is rather as to what his future policy will be. And it may be said 
at the outset that he entertains no hostility towards the United 
States. The utterances of Mr. Taft, Mr. Champ Clark, and Mr. 
Hearst have, not undeservedly, met with firm rejoinders; and, 
indeed, even Sir Wilfrid Laurier was goaded into telling Mr. Taft 
to mind his own business and not interfere in Canadian politics. 
Mr. Borden has wisely refrained from recrimination. ‘“ Canada,” 
he declared in the statement which he made when the results 
of the election were known, “ has emphasised her adherence to 
the policy and tradition of the past fifty years. She was wisely 
determined that for her there shall be no parting of the ways, 
but that she will continue in the old path of Canadian unity, 
Canadian nationhood, and the British connection. She has 
emphasised the strength of the ties that bind her to the Empire. 
The verdict has been given in no spirit of unfriendliness and _hos- 
tility to the United States, and no such spirit exists, but Canada 
directs and elects to be mistress of her own destinies and to 
work out those destinies as an autonomous nation within the 
British Empire.” The foregoing passage not only shows his 
attitude towards the United States, but outlines also his position 
towards the Empire. This was yet more clearly explained in 
the speech which he made at the farewell banquet to Earl Grey. 
After expressing his conviction that the British Empire would 
develop along the lines of autonomous development and that no 
portion would be called upon to surrender self-government, he 
went on to say : 

We do hope that consistently with that there may be surer and more effective 
development in trade and in defence within the Empire. We have not begun, 
perhaps, to realise the material future of this country, or, what is greater, its 
power and influence for the civilisation of the world as a nation within the 
Empire. 

And he concluded by saying that as Canada grew to greater 
power and influence she would be faced also with a greater 
responsibility and that he had no doubt that she would meet 
that responsibility adequately. It is to be noticed that in this 
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remarkable speech, of which the above does not pretend to be more 
than a bald summary, Mr. Borden made special mention of trade 
and defence. In the early days of Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda 
the Liberals of this country used to amuse themselves by applying 
the telescope to the more myopic of their eyes and complaining 
that they could not see where the Colonial “ offer” came in, 
The fact that Mr. Borden is an avowed Protectionist who believes 
that adequate protection for Canadian manufacturers is quite 
compatible with an increased measure of inter-Imperia] trade may, 
not improbably, revive this ridiculous affectation. Mr. Borden’s 
statement is therefore important not only as discounting this 
“argument,” but also as implying that he is not dismayed by 
the temporary dominance at Westminster of the faction who 
“* banged, barred, and bolted the door,” and that he is not afraid 
to proclaim his adherence to “ the greatest political imposture of 
modern times.” The duty of Unionists in these circumstances is 
clear, and, if there were any doubt, it should be made doubly 
clear by the views taken at Berlin of the new situation. For 
the moment Germany has profited by the rejection of Reciprocity, 
which would have left her the only great commercial country to 
which the Canadian General Tariff applied in its entirety. The 
hope was, however, cherished that Mr. Fielding would in due 
course have made some agreement whereby Germany would have 
escaped subjection to what would have operated virtually as 
another Canadian surtax. This hope has now been abandoned, 
and it is thought that Mr. Borden will not make any other trade 
agreements until a system of Imperial Preference has been 
devised. It may not be inappropriate here to mention the sugges- 
tion that the Canadian Tariff should be lifted out of party politics 
by the appointment of a permanent Tariff Commission. The 
suggestion is one which Mr. Borden has promised to adopt, 
and one which, as applied to this country, might be well worth 
consideration. 

With regard to defence Mr. Borden will have a difficult course 
to steer, but he is fortunate in being independent of the votes 
of Mr. Bourassa and his party. Mr. Borden has declared that the 
Laurier naval policy “ would not add an iota to the fighting 
strength of the Empire.” Little as yet has been done to give 
effect to that policy, and it may well be that Mr. Borden will 
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advance the view that Canada is not yet ripe for a navy of her own, 
and that, until she is ripe, she will aid the Mother Country in the 
same sort of way as New Zealand has done. 

Other matters which are sure soon to engage Mr. Borden’s 
attention and which must be briefly mentioned are such questions 
as the construction of the Hudson Bay Railway and its operation 
by an independent commission, the construction of terminal 
elevators to be worked under Government control, and the 
encouragement of the chilled meat industry. 

One last, and that a very important, point remains. It is 
confidently expected (and the expectation is a sincere tribute to 
the courage, honesty, and integrity of the man) that Mr. Borden 
will do much to check political corruption. Here Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier, for all his personal integrity, failed lamentably. One 
well-known public man recently described the situation under the 
Liberals as one of “‘ widespread, systematic and ruthless robbery,” 
and Mr. Joseph Martin, K.C. (a Liberal and a supporter of Reci- 
procity), declared that “all Government contracts, concessions 

_and privileges, including even the appointment of judges, are put 
up for public competition and go to the highest bidder.” By his 
promise to appoint a permanent Tariff Commission Mr. Borden 
has made an auspicious start which will be welcomed by all 
who have felt the shame and degradation of the Red Parlour. 
That Mr. Borden will succeed in stamping out “ graft” altogether 
is unfortunately improbable, but he can at least take to heart 
the statement of one journal that “‘ the slush funds did not hurt 
the Government half so much as the reluctance to investigate 
slush fund charges.” If (as there is every reason to believe) 
he has both the courage and the determination to cope with 
this evil, Canada will have double cause to bless the day when she 
passed by the golden casket of American Reciprocity. 


H. H. Macartney, 
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GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE new Governor-General, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, has 
been welcomed in Canada with extraordinary enthusiasm, and 
his first official acts have proved that he has an instinctive sym- 
pathy with the aspirations and inspirations of the Dominions 
beyond the seas. This power of entering into the thoughts and 
feelings of the great transoceanic democracies is a remarkable 
prerogative of our Royal Family—would that British politicians 
as a class could acquire it—and a cohesive principle the force of 
which can only be appreciated by the travelled Imperialist. 

It is with deep regret and a grateful sense of his devotion 
to every good cause that the Canadian nation says au revoir to 
Earl Grey, whose services as Governor-General will never be 
forgotten. It is not a case of saying good-bye; for every 
Canadian is confident that he will refuse to be bound by the foolish 
precedent which forbids a retired Governor-General to revisit the 
Dominion. The popularity of Earl Grey among all sorts and 
conditions of Canadians is a thing apart, an achievement tran- 
scending all the official successes of seven years of epic endeavour. 
Accessibility, of course, has always been a characteristic of all 
Canadian Governors-General; there is not, and never has been, 
nor ever will be a ‘‘ Court’ in the special sense of the term in 
Canada or in any other of the Dominions beyond the seas. But 
during Earl Grey’s Governorship the new man with a new idea 
has always been especially welcome at Rideau Hall or wherever 
the Sovereign’s representative happened to be for the time being. 
Indeed he has sometimes been coerced into attending; more than 
one Westerner has found the absence of his “ glad clothes” (the 
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Western phrase for evening dress) an insufficient excuse for 
absenting himself. ‘‘I should describe him,” said one of these 
improvised guests, “as the kind of man who wants to know all 
about him. Me and him had a heart-to-heart talk about the 
mines and agricultural prospects at home. I told him all I 
knew, and he was real interested in affairs on the coast’ (British 
Columbia). During what used to be called Viceregal progresses 
Earl Grey’s time has generally been spent in the most inclusive 
kind of wayside conversations; it has always been rather a 
difficulty with his suite to extricate him from long talks, full of 
solid stolid facts, with casual acquaintances who could tell him 
something new about this or that phase of Canada’s everyday 
life. Since the way to the average Canadian’s heart is to be 
really interested in the affairs of his own particular town or 
district (the best in all Canada, of course) it is no wonder that 
the retiring Governal-General’s passion for information about 
men and matters has made him universally admired in every part 
of the Dominion. More especially as it is known that he never 
forgets anything he has been told, and is always anxious to help 
any bond-fide ‘‘ proposition” brought to his notice during his 
innumerable journeys. The casual saying, ‘‘ When Grey goes 
back to the Old Country he’ll be as good as another High Com- 
missioner’s office,’ summed up the popular conception of the 
genuine nature of the Governor-General’s friendship for Canada 
and the Canadians. In a new country, be it remembered, a man 
does not separate his private life and his business affairs; you 
are not really his friend unless you are interested—not passively, 
but actively—in his work. So it comes about that all classes 
of the community have come to consider Lord Grey as one of 
themselves, a Canadian among Canadians, who was as incapable 
of putting on “ frills” or patronising anybody as, say, Sir John 
Macdonald, and was always content to be himself and to say 
what he meant and mean what he said in any kind of company. 
Of his public life during the last seven years as much is known 
in England as in Canada, though the full significance of some of 
his acts and speeches (the latter were never official orations, but 
always heart-to-heart talks, informal and appealing) can only be 
appreciated by those in close touch with popular opinion. Every 
Canadian Governor-General is expected to achieve one “ big 
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thing” in the course of his term. Opinions sometimes differ 
as to which is the big thing in question; in the opinion of a 
certain Toronto professor, for example, the greatest achievement 
of one of Lord Grey’s predecessors consisted in the handing over 
of a number of historical documents, supposed to be the inalien- 
able property of the Governor-General, to those who could make 
the best use of them—a blameless felony which has been silently 
condoned. But the outstanding event of Lord Grey’s Governor. 
ship was the Quebec Tercentenary, a glorious pageant, and 
the purchase for the nation of the historic battlefields on the 
Quebec heights. Nothing has done more to make the entente 
subsisting between the two Canadian nationalities cordiale in 
the best sense of the term. As regards his relations with Govern- 
ment and Opposition leaders, no word of criticism has ever been 
uttered; his close friendship with Sir Wilfrid Laurier has never 
given rise to a suggestion that he was Liberal in his sympathies. 
In his dealings with neighbouring countries he has shown himself 
a pioneer by ignoring precedents. He was, for example, the 
first Governor-General to visit Newfoundland and to make the 
personal acquaintance not only of the Sovereign’s representative 
there, but also of the French Governor of St. Pierre-Miquelon, 
the last fragment of the French Colonial Empire in those vexed 
waters. No doubt the sticklers for gubernatorial etiquette must 
have observed these innovations with fear and trembling. But 
no catastrophe ensued—the chief result was that something was 
done to remove the curious notion widely current among the 
Newfoundland fisher-folk ten years ago that the Canadian 
** foreigners ’’ wish to make their island a member of the Canadian 
Confederacy in order to obtain material for schemes of a belligerent 
nature. Again, in delivering his famous speech at a Pilgrims’ 
Banquet in New York, he courageously defied an established 
precedent. Speaking in the name of Canada, he reminded his 
hearers that the Dominion, while valuing the goodwill of the 
Republic, intended to work out her own destinies on independent 
lines. None of those present resented this outspoken utterance ; 
they took it sitting down and talked of him as the “‘ big English- 
man” among themselves afterwards. They did not foresee, nor 
did the speaker perhaps, that such a statement implied the rejection 
of Reciprocity a very few years later, 
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Finally, let us gratefully remember that Lord Grey never was 
afraid to talk “‘ straight Imperialism” to the Canadian people. 
He has been criticised for so doing in the French-Canadian Press. 
But he never allowed the people of his adopted country to forget 
that Canada is a part of the Empire, and there is no denying that 
his public utterances have had a most wholesome effect during the 
period of incubation on the recent movement, now happily routed, 
in the direction of Continentalism. 


2 


Cabinet-making in Canada is always a difficult business. 
Each Province (with the exception of tiny Prince Edward Island) 
should have the representation in the Cabinet to which it is 
entitled by its population and prestige, and a great variety of 
individual interests have to be considered. A Cabinet such as 
Mr. Asquith’s, which largely consists of ‘ carpet-baggers,” is 
almost unthinkable from the Canadian point of view, which 
assumes that a Minister should have an intimate knowledge of 
the life and industry of some important section of thecountry. If 
this common-sense principle were accepted in the Mother Country 
the ridiculous weaknesses of the Asquith Administration—for 
example, the lack of a representative of “the City” and a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whose apprenticeship to affairs 
was served in a small solicitor’s office in a small town somewhere 
in Wales—would be out of the question. Mr. Borden’s solution 
of the problem is marked by his shrewd common sense, and is 
a suflicient answer to the assertion, often heard on Liberal plat- 
forms during the recent campaign, that the Conservatives had not 
the men to make an official Executive. In point of fact the 
Borden Administration is appreciably stronger in practical ability 
than that which it displaces, and it does not contain any of those 
struggling business men of whom it can be said significantly, 
“So-and-so is not in politics for his health”—a guarantee that 
Mr. Borden intends to give Canada the clean government which, 
as the many serious Departmental scandals of the last few years 
clearly proved, she has certainly not possessed during the régime 
of the Continentalists. It isa notable fact that the Premiers of 
Ontario, Manitoba, and British Columbia—the three men who, 
next to Mr, Borden, did most to rout the forces of Americanisation 
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on September 21—have not transferred themselves from the 
Provincial to the Federal sphere of political activity. It is 
needless to say that Sir James Whitney, Mr. R. P. Roblin, and 
Mr. McBride could have had front seats in the new Cabinet if 
they had so desired. But they have wisely preferred to continue 
the important work they have in hand and to form the second 
line, so to speak, of the victorious army of Canadian Imperialism. 

The question of the High Commissionership has been settled 
by Lord Strathcona’s patriotic consent to continue his arduous 
labours despite his great age. There is no stronger or more sincere 
supporter of the constructive policy of Imperial Preference, and 
he will be in the fullest sympathy with the efforts of Mr. Borden 
and his associates to put the Empire on a business footing instead 
of merely talking about it, as was the custom of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. 
It has been suggested that the latter should be appointed as 
Canada’s representative in the Mother Country. No doubt his 
appointment would be enthusiastically welcomed by the members 
of the British Cabinet who sided with the Reciprocity movement in 
the electoral campaign and instructed their obsequious servitor, 
Mr. Bryce, to do what he could to help on the intrigues at Washing- 
ton for the sale of Canada’s birthright. But it is the general 
belief among Conservatives that the plot would be renewed in 
London if Sir Wilfrid Laurier were appointed to the High 
Commissionership, and that half the fruits of a victory for 
Imperialism would be thrown away if one whose acts prove him 
to be an anti-Imperialist were to have further opportunities of 
asserting himself. It may be taken as certain that even in the 
event of Lord Strathcona’s retirement no former member of the 
Laurier Administration—not even Sir Frederick Borden, who is 
the present Prime Minister’s cousin—would be sent as Canada’s 
ambassador to the Mother Country. 


3 


An official bulletin published at the moment of writing gives 
the population of Canada as 7,081,869, which will be increased to 
some slight extent when a few census results from the outlying 
or unorganised territories come to hand. In 1901 the population 
was 5,371,315, so that the increase has been 32 per cent. approxi- 
mately in the last decade. It was generally believed that the 
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8,000,000 mark would have been nearly, if not quite, reached. 
The gain by immigration during the past ten years was 1,705,375, 
and this influx, added to the natural increase, should have provided 
the increment so confidently expected. What are the causes 
of this unexpected shortage of close on a millioh? In the first 
place, it must be remembered that it is a custom, not only in the 
West but also in the Eastern Provinces, for cities and towns to 
exaggerate their population and to “‘ boost”’ themselves from time 
to time by issuing what may be described as a cooked statistical 
balance-sheet. A and Z are local rivals (from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific you find that the industrial foci sort themselves out into 
competing pairs), and when it is announced that A has 5000 
inhabitants the municipal authorities of Z are compelled for 
business reasons to make as good a statistical show or run the risk 
of losing the patronage of the outside investor in urban real estate. 
The result is that a part of the population of each ambitious centre 
is really ‘‘ water,” a liquid asset which dries up the moment the 
census goes on its rounds. Death-rates are whittled down, birth- 
rates screwed up, and no record is kept of those unpatriotic persons 
who are so blind to their best interests as to go and exist elsewhere, 
whereas the new arrival is never overlooked and is sometimes 
statistically treated as a kind of plural citizen. Secondly, there 
can be no doubt whatever that the birth-rate in the Eastern 
Provinces is falling, as it has fallen in New England, and in the 
Western towns a similar tendency has been remarked of late years. 
Thirdly, there may have been an increase in the annual leakage 
of population into the United States, where the English-speaking 
Canadian has no difficulty whatever in obtaining a well-paid 
position in business (indeed he may be defined as the Scotchman 
of the New World) and the French-Canadian is in request as a 
factory-worker. In the past the self-expatriated Canadian was 
met with only in the border States. Now he is found in every 
part of the Republic, and there is an influential Canadian colony 
in nearly all the Latin- American countries. 

The population is distributed as follows, the rate of increase 
for each Province being given: Prince Edward Island, 93,722 
(9 per cent. decrease) ; Nova Scotia, 461,847 (4 per cent. increase) ; 
New Brunswick, 351,815 (6 per cent. increase) ; Quebec, 2,000,697 
(21 per cent. increase) ; Ontario, 2,519,902 (15 per cent. increase) ; 
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Manitoba, 454,691 (78 per cent. increase) ; Saskatchewan, 
453,508 (396 per cent. increase) ; Alberta, 372,919 (411 per cent, 
increase); British Columbia, 362,768 (103 per cent. increase), 
The population of the chief cities is as follows: Montreal, 466,197 ; 
Toronto, 376,240; Winnipeg, 135,430; Vancouver, 100,333; 
Ottawa, 86,340; Quebec, 78,067; Halifax, 46,081; Calgary, 
43,736; Hamilton, 42,363; Victoria, 31,620; Regina, 30,210; 
Edmonton, 24,882. 

By the British North America Act, Canada’s written Con- 
stitution, the representation of the Province of Quebec is fixed 
at 65 members, the electoral unit of population being obtained 
by dividing the whole population of the Province by that number. 
Since the new electoral unit (30,779) is 15 per cent. larger than that 
which determined the readjustment of representation after the 
census of 1901 it is clear that all Provinces with a less rate of 
increase than Quebec will lose members. Prince Edward Island 
will lose one, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick two each, and 
Ontario four. On the other hand, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta will each gain five members apiece, while British Columbia 
will have four more. The East thus loses nine, while the West 
gains nineteen, having its representation increased from 34 to 53, 
so that we may expect to see Canadian politics “‘ occidentalised” 
to a considerable degree during the next ten years. 


B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. REDMOND’S TWO VOICES 


Tne following important correspondence has passed between Mr, F, E. Smith, 
M.P., and Mr, John Redmond, M.P.: 


70 Eccleston Square, 8.W., October 15, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Repmonp,—You are reported in the Daily News of Friday, 
October 13, 1911, to have made the following observations with reference to 
my speech at Glasgow of October 12: 


I say it is not playing the game, poor and wretched though that game may 
be, for men like Mr. Smith to make false accusations against his political 
opponents. He accused me of having been in the habit of speaking with two 
voices—one in America and one in Great Britain. I indignantly deny that 
accusation. I have never in my life said one word on a platform in America 
one whit stronger than I have said in my place on the floor of the House of 
Commons. I have never, in America or anywhere else, advocated the separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain. 


You charge me explicitly in the passage which I quote with having falsely 
accused you of speaking with two voices, one in America and one in Great 
Britain. I fully admit that I made this charge, and that if it is false I owe 
you public amends. I write to you as a fellow member of the House of 
Commons in order to determine whether the charge is false or true. 

Your English voice is illustrated in the statement above quoted, that you 
have never, in America or anywhere else, advocated the, separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain. 

Will you be good enough to inform me whether you are correctly reported 
in the Daily Independent of December 9, 1895, as having said : 


Our principles are easily defined. They are the independence of Ireland 
and the civil and religious liberty of all her sons. . . . Ireland for the Irish is 
our motto, and the consummation of all our hopes and aspirations is in one 
word to drive English rule, sooner or later, bag and baggage, from our country. 


If this report is inaccurate, have you ever corrected it? If it is accurate, 
does it represent your present position ? 

Will you be good enough to inform me whether you are correctly reported 
in the Worcester Spy, U.S.A., November 14, 1901, as having said ; 


What are our motives and objects? First of all our ultimate goal is the 
national independence of our country; 2, I say in its essence the national 
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movement is the same to-day as it was in the days of Hugh O’Neil, of Owen 
Roe, of Emmett, or of Wolfe Tone—to overturn the foreign domination in our 
land and to put Irishmen in charge of their own affairs. 


If this report is inaccurate, have you ever corrected it? If it is accurate, 
does it represent your present position ? 


Will you be good enough to inform me whether you are correctly reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal of October 13, 1910, as having said at Buffalo: 


Without freedom all these great concessions are practically valueless ; or, 
at; any rate, such value as they possess is to be found in the fact that they 


strengthen the arm of the Irish people and push on to the goal of national 
independence. 


If this report is inaccurate, have you ever corrected it? If it is accurate, 
does it represent your present position ? 


Will you be good enough to inform me whether you are correctly reported 
in the Freeman’s Journal of September 27, 1910, as having said at Buffalo: 


I have come here to day to America to ask you to give us your aid in the 
supreme, and I believe the final effort to dethrone, once and for all, the 
English Government of our country. 


If this report is inaccurate, have you ever corrected it? If it is accurate, 
does it represent your present position ? 


Will you be good enough to inform me whether you are correctly reported in 
the Jrish World of November 19, 1910, as having said: 


We demand an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs, and subject only to the 
Irish people. Less than that we do not ask, and less than that we shall not 
accept. They ask us to demand more, and I answer in the words of Parnell; 


“Let us get this first, and then demand more.” We do not set a limit on the 
march of the nation. 


If this report is inaccurate, have you ever corrected it? If it is accurate, 
does it represent your present position ? 

I have asked you the question in reference to each of the above quotations, 
whether it represents your present position. If it does not you have evidently, 
and on your own admission, spoken with two voices. If it does, the conclusion 


is even clearer, for on October 7, 1911, you are reported in the Morning Post as 
having made the following observations : 


We are only asking for the management of our own local affairs by an 
executive government which will be responsible to the public opinion of Ireland. 
We accept your supremacy, and we not merely accept it, but we invite you, if 


any one has any doubt upon the question, to make in the terms of your Bill that 
supremacy as effective as you like. 


You are also reported in the Morning Post of October 11, 1911, as having 
said at Whitechapel : 


I am here to give an assurance to them that the days of ill-will and hatred 
on the part of Ireland against this country have passed away, and that Ireland 
is at this moment holding out the hand of friendship to England and is asking 
only that she should be allowed to take her proper place as a peaceful, prosperous, 
and loyal portion of the Empire. . . . Let me define what I mean by Home Rule, 
by the just and moderate demand of Ireland. I mean that Ireland should be 
conceded that right of managing her own purely local affairs for herself in a 
subordinate Parliament subject to the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
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The comparison of these extracts with those above set forth makes it clear 
that unless you have been the victim of an abominable conspiracy sustained over 
a long period on the part of the Nationalist Press, you have vehemently and 
for many years advocated national independence, and that you are now, in order 
to delude and cajole English audiences, repudiating these pretensions and con- 
fining yourself to the advocacy of an Irish Parliament strictly subordinate to the 
Imperial Parliament. 

It would appear, therefore, that my statement at Glasgow was fully warranted 
under these circumstances. You will, I am sure, see the propriety of either 
justifying or withdrawing’your assertion that I have made a false accusation 
against you in this respect. 


John Redmond, Esq., M.P. 


MR. REDMOND’S REPLY 
Mr. Redmond replied as follows : 


Aughavanagh, Aughrim, County Wicklow. 
October 19, 1911. 

Dear Mr. Smirn,—I have only to-day received the interrogatories which 
you have been kind enough to administer to me. I congratulate you on 
the industry you have shown in searching through hundreds of speeches of 
mine, as far back as the year 1895, for isolated passages to endeavour to bolster 
up your accusation against me that I have been guilty of the dishonesty and the 
folly of speaking with different voices in America and in England on the question 
of Home Rule. 

I trust your occupation has been exhilarating and informative, but why limit 
your researches to the year 1895? I would suggest that you should go back to 
the commencement of my public career in the year 1881, and thus complete 
your study of my public utterances, although I must admit that I scarcely think 
the result will scarcely compensate you for the time which will have to be devoted 
to this task. 

Even if I desired to do so, I have not the means at my disposal of verifying 
quotations, some of them sixteen years old. 

I declared, in my speech at Glasgow, that “‘I have never said one word ona 
platform in America one whit stronger than I have said in my place on the floor of 
the House of Commons, and that I have never, in America or elsewhere, advocated 
the separation of Ireland from Great Britain.” I stand by this declaration. 

I have spoken, no doubt, of Irish independence, as Parnell did. I have 
spoken about putting an end to British Government in Ireland, and so forth. 
All these statements, however, are only to be read in the light of the innumer- 
able declarations made by me on hundreds of platforms in America and in this 
country and in the House of Commons, that all that we asked was that, in 
purely Irish affairs, we should have control of the government of the country in 
an Irish Parliament in the same way, though not necessarily by the same 
machinery, as is the case in the Colonies. 

Over thirty years ago, Mr, Isaac Butt defined Home Rule in this sense, 
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That definition was always accepted by Mr. Parnell, has always been accepted 
by me, and has never been questioned by the National Party in this country, 

Your insinuation that I desired to deceive Irishmen in America by puttin 
the Irish demand in a more extreme form is ludicrous, in face of the fact that 
I published, in McClure’s Magazine, in New York, in October of last year, at the 
commencement of my campaign to obtain the “ foreign dollars” which so much 
riled you and your friends, an article in which I specifically defined what 
Treland’s claim was and is when we speak of Irish Legislative Independence, 
Here was my definition, which is only a repetition of what I have been saying 
for thirty years, both in America and in Ireland : 

Legislative and executive control of all purely Irish affairs, subject to the 
supreme authority of the Imperial Parliament. In other words, we want an 
Irish Parliament, with an Executive responsible to it, created by Act of the 
Imperial Parliament, and charged with the management of purely Irish affairs, 
leaving to the Imperial Parliament, in which Ireland would probably continue 
to be represented, but in smaller numbers, the management, just as at present, 
of all Imperial affairs, the Imperial Parliament also retaining an overriding, 
supreme authority over the new Irish Legislature. That is what Ireland 
wants. 

There is one quotation which you attribute me as to which I can speak with 
absolute certainty. You say that on November 10, 1910, I spoke as follows: 


We demand an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs and subject only to the 
Irish people. Less than that we do not ask. Less than that we shall not 
accept. They ask us to demand more, and I answer in the words of Parnell: 
“‘ Let us get this first, and then demand more.” 

There is not one syllable of truth in this quotation, Parnell never used 
the words attributed to him, and I never used the phrase either. I publicly 
repudiated it this year in the House, 

A concession to Ireland such as we demand will, in my judgment, finally 
settle the Irish question. My colleagues and I will accept it in that spirit, and, 
so far as it is possible to pledge our countrymen, so it will be accepted by 
them. 

Surely it would be a more worthy occupation for a man of your gifts and 
influence to endeavour to have some share in bringing about the reconciliation 
of Ireland than to waste your time in digging in the grave of the past in the 
hope of resurrecting some raw-head-and-bloody-bones to frighten certain timid 
and credulous members of your party in England. It is not thus that a grave 
and serious constitutional problem should be discussed by serious men. 

Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, M.P. 


A REJOINDER 
In response, Mr. F. E. Smith wrote as follows: 


70 Eccleston Square, S.W., October 23, 1911. 
Dear Mr. Repmonp,—I am obliged by your letter of October 19, in answer 
to mine of the 15th. I hope you will acquit me of discourtesy if I limit 
our discussion to its original issue. I accused you at Glasgow of speaking with 
‘a double voice in your advocacy of Home Rule—a separatist voice when you 
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wanted money in America or emotion in Ireland, and a moderate voice when 
you required political support in England. You publicly replied that this charge 
was false. ‘This and this alone was the issue between us. You denied at 
Glasgow that you had ever advocated separation from England. I showed in my 
letter by a series of extracts from your speeches extending over a period of fifteen 
years that you had vehemently and repeatedly in Ireland and America advocated 
separation from England. Except in one case (to which I will recur) you are 
unable to contest the accuracy of my quotations. With your Irish-American 
voice you have advocated, unless the Nationalist Press has wickedly garbled your 
speeches, ‘‘a policy that will drive English rule, sooner or later, bag and baggage, 
from our country,” “‘an ultimate goal which is the national independence of our 
country.” Nor is this, as you half suggest, ancient history. As recently as 
September 27, 1910, you spoke at Syracuse of “dethroning once for all the 
English Government of our country.” 

Is this your present view? Has this been your recent campaign? It is 
evident that the two are as far apart as the Poles. 

Nor is your strange contention more happily chosen that your speeches 
advocating ‘‘ Irish independence as Parnell did” and “ putting an end to British 
government in Ireland ” are to be qualified by speeches delivered at other times 
to different audiences in which you foreshadowed some form of Colonial delega- 
tion. This circumstance proves, and proves only, that your habit of speaking 
with a double voice is more inveterate than I had imagined. A similar com- 
ment disposes of the reference to your article in McClure’s Magazine. The 
terms of that article are wholly inconsistent with your speech at Syracuse on 
September 27, 1910. How many do you imagine of the American-Irish who 
cheered your platform rhetoric are readers of McClure’s Magazine? I should 
conjecture that the magazine article was intended for the consumption of the 
friends of Mr. Bourke Cockran and the rhetoric for the followers of Mr. Ford. 

A more detailed reply is required to your denial that on November 10, 1910, 
you used the following language: 


We demand an Irish Parliament for Irish affairs, and subject only to the 
Trish people. Less than that we do not ask. Less than that we shall not 
accept. They ask us to demand more, and I answer in the words of Parnell: 
“ Let us get this first and then demand more.” 


You observe that ‘‘ Parnell never used the words attributed to him, and I 
never used the phrase either.” I accept your recollection unreservedly, but I 
suggest for your consideration the view that your memory has played a trick 
upon you, for (a) there is nothing in the speech of substance which does not 
appear in other utterances of which you do not contest the authorship. More- 
over, Mr. T. M. Kettle, speaking on your behalf at New York in November 
1906, said: “The message we bear is from that illustrious leader of our party, 
John Redmond. If there is any man in this audience who says to us as repre- 
senting that Parliamentary movement: ‘I don’t believe in your Parliamentary 
ideas, I don’t believe in Home Rule, I go beyond it ; I believe in an independent 
Irish nation’; if any man says this, I say that we don’t disbelieve in it. These 
are our tactics—if you are to take a fortress first take the outer works.” This is 
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evidently a specific declaration on your behalf to the Separatist Party that if 
Home Rule is granted you will at least not oppose their ambitions—and a 
declaration made for the purpose of obtaining their financial support. If it is 
such a declaration, I am confident that as an honourable man you would not 
attempt to evade your obligation when the time came to fulfilit. (5) The 
actual words to which you object were quoted by me from a full report of your 
speech which appeared in the Jrish World of November 19,1910. (c) If, as you 
assert, Mr. Parnell did not use the actual words attributed to him in the Jrish 
World report, they were undoubtedly in accordance with his views. For instance, 
in a well-known speech he said at Cork on January 21, 1885: 


No man had a right to fix a boundary to the march of a nation, and while 
they struggled to-day for that which it may be possible for them to obtain, they 
might struggle for it with the proud consciousness that they were doing nothing 
to hinder or prevent: better men who may come forward in the future from 
gaining better things than those for which they were now struggling. 


In fact, the concluding words in the passage which I quoted: “ We do not 
set a limit on the march of the nation ”—are, I believe, inscribed in letters of 
gold on the Dublin monument to Parnell which you unveiled on October 1, 
1911. 

You indicate, in conclusion, that my method of criticism is unworthy of 
one whom you very kindly describe as possessing gifts and influence. Have 
you ever attempted to understand the other point of view? Many of us bitterly 
resent the use you have thought it wise to make of your mastery over the 
dependent Government which you maintain in office. To us it is clear that you 
aided the Government to destroy the Constitution not because you shared any 
of their quarrels since 1906 with the House of Lords, but because you were 
promised in return a Home Rule Bill over the heads of the constituencies. 

Your own pacific assurances are the only guarantees which the nature of 
the case can offer to Ulster, and it is therefore both relevant and necessary to 
discover whether these assurances are consistent with your utterances on occa- 
sions when you were at liberty to publish your views without any ulterior motive. 

f As our discussion was public in its origin, I propose to send this corre- 
spondence to the Press. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
F. E. Smuts. 


